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AMA announces... 


MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 13-14-15 @ THE PALMER HOUSE @ £CHICAGO 


Labor Relations of 1946 


The year 1946 is likely to prove the most crucial in all labor relations history— 
both for management and labor. The manner in which industrial relations func- 
tions will be affected by events of the coming months may spell the future for 
thousands of industrial organizations. What will be your company’s policies on 
these critical questions scheduled for discussion? 





PARTIAL OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION 








What Does “Fact Finding’ Mean? 

Will It Mean Profit-Fixing in Relation to 
Wage-Fixing? 

What Was the Chief Significance of the 
Labor-Management Conference? 

What, if Any, Labor Legislation Will Be 
Enacted? 

How Responsible Can Unions Become? 

What Are the Principal Features of Post- 
war Labor Contracts? 


What Are the Best Policies for Non- 
Unionized Companies? 

What New Role Will Foremen Play in 
Labor Relations? 

How Should Arbitration 
Worded? 

How Should Management Prepare a 
Case for Arbitration? 

What fs a Minimum Management Pro- 
gram for Employee Selection and 


Clauses Be 


Training? 
Does Employee Merit Rating Work? 
Where Are New Executives Coming From? 
How Can Personnel Departments Improve 
Their Methods? 


How Will Management Functions Be 
Retained? 

What Counter-Proposals Is Management 
Making to Labor? 














These and other subjects selected on the basis of a survey of more than 1,000 
companies will be reported on by nationally known authorities at this AMA 


conference. Their experience will provide management with practical aid in 
forming policies for handling its individual problems. 





A CONFERENCE FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Because of limited hotel accommodations, this meeting must be restricted to 
AMA members. To avoid misunderstandings, please check to see whether 
you have a “Company Membership” or an “Individual Membership.” If 
your company is a ber, you and as many of your associates as wish to 
may attend. If you have an individual membership, the rights and 
privileges extend only to the person in whose name that membership is 
held. It does not cover others in your company—and is not transferable. 














HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
The Palmer House has set aside a small block of rooms which will be made available to the first AMA members 
who simultaneously register for the conference and send reservations to the hotel. If you are going to 
attend the conference from out of town, send your registration to AMA headquarters and, at the same time, 
write The Palmer House for reservations, stating that you are attending the AMA Personnel Confer- 
ence. You should receive a confirmed reservation. You are advised not to come if your reservation is not 
confirmed. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











James O. Rice, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. P 
M. J. Doower, Associate Editor Auice L. Smiru, Assistant Editor 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members 
ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor 
for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as_its publications. 2% 

No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the 
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Factory's New Survey of 
Worker Opinion 


Ox significance to in- 
dustrial relations and personnel men are the 
results of the second nation-wide survey 
of worker opinion conducted for Factory 
Management and Maintenance by the 
Opinion Research Corporation, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Interviews were allotted 
in exact proportion to geographical con- 
centration of industry, type of industry, 
size of plant, length of employee service, 
age group, and sex. Some of the results 
of the survey * are presented in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The worker favors the 40-hour, five- 
day week. Asked how many hours a week 
workers should put in under peacetime con- 
ditions, only 14 per cent answered that 
fewer than 40 hours should be worked; 66 
per cent recommended 40 hours; 6 per cent, 
41-47 hours; while 14 per cent indicated 
that 48 or more hours each week should 
be spent at work. However, an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of 77 per cent prefer the 
five- to the six-day week. 

He is not sure wage rates will rise. 
While 24 per cent felt that wage rates 
would be higher in postwar, 31 per cent 
thought they would be lower and 40 per 
cent expected them to remain about the 
same; 5 per cent would not express an 
opinion on the question. 

The majority of workers have never 
heard of the guaranteed annual wage. 
While 39 per cent of the workers inter- 
viewed expressed familiarity with the 
annual wage, 58 per cent had never heard 
of it before; 3 per cent weren’t sure. 

Workers like the guaranteed wage idea, 
however. The following question was put 
to them: “Under a guaranteed annual wage 
plan, a company guarantees that every 
worker will get steady pay for a certain 
number of weeks each year, whether there 
is work for him or not. Would you like 
to see your company do this or not?” 
Seventy-two per cent answered in the af- 
firmative; 19 per cent, in the negative; 9 
per cent didn’t know. 

Asked whether they would be for or 


7 * As cited in Factory rene and Main- 
tenance, December, 


against an annual wage plan if it meant 
that companies would have to raise the 
prices of their products, 55 per cent voted 
for it; 30 per cent, against it; the remain- 
ing 15 per cent did not know. 

Most wotkers would not favor the annual 
wage if it meant lower wages or fewer 
jobs. While 37 per cent were for the 
annual wage even if it meant lower wages, 
53 per cent would oppose it under such con- 
ditions; 10 per cent did not know. If the 
annual wage were to reduce the number 
of jobs available, however, only 26 per cent 
would favor it; 61 per cent voted against 
it under such circumstances; 13 per cent 
did not know. 

The worker thinks there will be more 
strikes, chiefly over wages. Fully 74 per 
cent of the respondents expect strikes to 
outrun the prewar number; 11 per cent 
think there will be fewer strikes; 6 per 
cent do not believe there will be any 
change; 9 per cent venture no opinion. Of 
the workers surveyed, 60 per cent agreed 
that the chief cause of strikes during the 
next year or so would be wage disputes. 

Workers’ short- and long-range views on 
employment are not optimistic. When asked 
whether they expected enough jobs to go 
around in about eight months, 41 per cent 
replied in the affirmative; 34 per cent ex- 
pect considerable unemployment; 15 per 
cent expect a few to be jobless; 5 per cent 
believe that the level of employment will 
depend upon uncertain factors; 5 per cent 
didn’t know. Generally, however, workers 
expect the employment situation to tighten 
considerably in a year or two when most 
servicemen are back. 

Significantly, nine workers out of 10 
have an exaggerated idea of the proportion 
of total jobs to be found in factories. 
Fifty-two per cent of the workers, in fact, 
think half the nation’s jobs are in manu- 
facturing.* 

Workers favor special consideration for 
returning veterans. An overwhelming num- 
ber—95 per cent—agree that employers 
should be made to give returning veterans 
their old jobs, or ones of equal status. Fur- 
ther, 61 per cent feel that the veteran 
should get his old job even if it means dis- 
placing a civilian who has greater seniority ; 


* Manufacturing employment was 23.4 per cent 
of total employment in the 1940 census. 
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29 per cent feel that the civilian should be 
permitted to keep the job under these cir- 
cumstances; 10 per cent didn’t know. 

Going further, most workers think a 
eteran who has never had a job should 
get some sort of “break” in hiring. Yet 
they draw the line at laying off civilians to 
make room for these veterans. 


The Training Within 
Industry Report 


A, 


Training Within Industry, 
whose five-year existence makes it one of 
the oldest wartime government agencies, 
has issued a narrative account * of its work 
with more than 16,000 war plants which 
resulted in the awarding of over 1,750,000 
certificates to supervisors. The TWI re- 
port tells the story of how the organization 
was set up, how its programs were de- 
veloped and operated, how the plant 
managers had to be “sold” on using the 
techniques, the mistakes that were made 
and the improvements that evolved, the re- 
sults that came about, in a 300-page account 
of what TWI itself learned about in-plant 
training as a production tool. 

It attempts to give a frank, factual and 
human account of the days in which TWI 
facilitated the production of war goods and 
services by showing supervisors how to get 
quality work from inexperienced people 
quickly, and labored incessantly to convince 
managers that the training of men is a 
major function of management. The ac- 
count is drawn from operating records 
which are now in the National Archives. 

TWI’s history covers the period from 
the Fall of France in 1940 to V-J Day. 
The same leaders directed its work through- 
out: C. R. Dooley, borrowed from the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company as the Di- 
rector; Walter Dietz, loaned by the 
Western Electric Company, the Associate 
Director; and two Assistant Directors, 
M. J. Kane (borrowed from the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, now 
associated with the National Association 
of Manufacturers) and William Conover 
(borrowed from the United States Steel 
Corporation, now Director of Manufac- 
turing of the General Cable Corporation). 
The TWI organization was composed of 
industrial people, many of whom remained 
on their companies’ payrolls. 


* The Training Within Industry Report: 1940- 
1945. Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, i . Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 330 pages. 50 cents (25 
per cent discount on orders of 100 or more). 
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Training Within Industry was started 
first under the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and later transferred to the 
Office of Production Management, then to 
the War Production Board, then to the 
Federal Security Agency, and in 1942 to 
the War Manpower Commission. TWI’s 
service to war plants concluded after V-] 
Day, at the same time that WMC was 
abolished. In its offices throughout the 
country TWI made use of the part-time 
assistance of many company men in the de- 
velopment and extension of its supervisory 
training programs—Job Instruction, Job 
Methods, Job Relations—and in its pro- 
gram for plant training directors. 

TWI became widely known for its four- 
step method (printed on pocket cards) 
which formed the backbone of the pro- 
grams. Each was developed along a com- 
mon pattern: first, demonstration of the 
particular four-step method; then indi- 
vidual practice in use of the method by each 
member on one of his own problems. 

Results of the TWI programs were con- 
crete and measurable, ranging from a 
monthly saving of $300 in pork trimmings 
at a small packing plant to spectacular ones 
like the saving of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars on the construction of one 
ship. The TWI programs were adopted 
by the Army Service Forces, by several 
government agencies, and by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Canada. 


Ww 


‘“Refresher’’ System Keeps 
TWI Lessons Alive 


While Training Within 
Industry has formally written finis to a 
notable career, its lessons are being per- 
petuated in a number of plants by follow- 
up and “refresher” programs. One such 
program which has proved highly success- 
ful is the “Continuing Use System” devised 
by Major Edwin W. Todd, supervisor of 
training of the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany. 

The purpose and operation of the pro- 
gram are described in a letter addressed by 
the company’s vice president to supervisors 
wlio completed the three basic TWI courses 
(Job Instruction Training, Job Methods 
Training, and Job Relations Training) : 


These three new tools which we have placed 
in your hands are not something which can 
be allowed to rust; they must be kept bright 
through constant use. ou would soon forget 
the “Four Steps” if you merely had the initial 
course and no follow-up. 

We are therefore instituting a “refresher” 
program in which you will take an important 
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part. As you will see on the enclosed sched- 

ule, you are requested to come in once a week 

for the first three weeks of each month, on 
the day and hour indicated. 

You will also present a problem or demon- 
stration based on_ each course on the date 
encircled with red pencil. This will mean 
that you will have to prepare out-of-class work 
about one week out of 10. In this way you 
will get practice on actual experiences which 
you have recently had in your department. 
‘ou will benefit by hearing others state their 
problems and having them broken down on 
the blackboard. 

These ‘‘refreshers’”” each week will last only 
one hour. They may take even less time, for 
only one Pre Powe, will be given at each. 

Accompanying this letter were a timetable 
of classes and a membership card in the 
“100% TWI CLUB.” * 

The original training groups have been 
kept intact during the refresher program. 
A monitor has been appointed for each 
group, to see that all members are present 
and that the man who is scheduled to give 
the demonstration is prepared. 

The current three-month program will 
terminate on February 22 with a dinner for 
those who have attended 80 per cent of 
the refresher sessions. Since the company 
intends the program to be much more than 
a “shot-in-the-arm” measure, another three- 
month schedule will then be inaugurated- 


Copies of the schedule and membership card 
may be obtained by addressing Major E. W. 
Todd, Supervisor of Training, W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chi- 


cago 39, Ill. 
Ww 


Cooperative Wage and 
Salary Surveys 


_ 


One of the many prac- 
tical ways in which local industrial rela- 
tions groups * can aid their members is by 
facilitating the exchange of rate and salary 
data. A noteworthy program of this sort 
has been undertaken by the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Western Massachu- 
setts. 

Some time ago the association appointed 
two committees—one on salary rates and 
another on hourly rates. These committees 
surveyed member companies to determine 
the occupations common to each, formu- 
lated common definitions, and applied codes 
to every job. The definitions have been 
approved by the members, who have agreed 
to supply wage and salary information on 
the key jobs. 

T. O. Armstrong, president of the group, 
describes the procedure followed in ex- 


* See “Directory of Local Personnel Groups,” in 
this issue. 


changing data: “If a member from X Com- 
pany is willing to submit specific salary 
or rate information, he brings sufficient 
copies of the data to our meeting to supply 
those attending. In return, he receives sim- 
ilar information from all cooperating mem- 
bers. If he is unwilling to furnish the 
required data, he gets none in return (thus 
far, however, members have cooperated 
100 per cent in the endeavor). Complete 
summaries of wage and salary rates are 
also distributed to members. Since each 
occupation and each company is coded, 
the material is of little value to anyone 
who lacks the basic information. The pro- 
gram has proved highly effective and well 
worth the time and money devoted to it.” 
A 


-™ 


“The Management Ballot’ 


To spot supervisory 
weaknesses, measure workers’ attitudes 
toward their immediate bosses, and deter- 
mine whether supervisors were enabling 
workers to do the best possible job, Spo- 
kane Air Service Command, Spokane, 
Washington, adopted the “management bal- 
lot,” devised by Mr. Sam Smith. The 
object of the ballot, as clearly set forth to 
workers, is not to test the employees or the 
supervisors, but to spot general managerial 
weaknesses in order to improve manage- 
ment training. 

Workers are admonished that they are 
in no way to indicate their own or their 
supervisors’ identities. As a further means 
of protection, any group of fewer than six 
supervisors of all levels is combined with 
another group to prevent reluctance on the 
part of supervisors to cooperate fully. 

The ballot consists of 27 statements 
that require True, False, or Don’t Know 
answers. All statements are keyed to one’s 
immediate boss. Since the ballot is dis- 
tributed to a large number of workers who 
are supervised by a great many different 
individuals, however, no particular person 
feels that he is being singled out. 

The following are typical statements: 

“When my immediate supervisor is 
through giving me an assignment, I know 
exactly what he wants done, and when.” 

“T have a very clear idea as to my duties 
and responsibilities.” 

“Tn most cases, my immediate supervisor 
wants to know only the over-all picture 
rather than every little thing that happens 
on my job.” 

Workers are advised that “there are no 
trick questions in the ballot. All questions 
are stated in such a manner that if checked 
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‘True’ by you, it is an indication of good 
management.” The ballot was administered 
for a second time after a 60-day interval, 
during which period steps were taken to 
correct supervisory shortcomings revealed 
by the original ballot. On the second 
hallot the percentage of statements marked 
“True” increased from 70.63 to 76.89. The 
validity of the ballot was proved by the 
fact that there was a healthy graduation 
upward in all phases. 

Good follow-through has been achieved 
by preparing a bar graph for the head of 
the division and compiling statistical re- 
sults for the groups taking the test, com- 
paring each group with the over-all figures. 
Comparison between groups, however, is 
avoided. 

Key to the success of the test is the 
fact that its purpose is honestly stated. 
Workers and supervisors alike have re- 
sponded favorably simply because the bal- 


lot is concerned solely with facts—not 
personalities. 
Ww 


Wage Increases Without 
Higher Prices? 


Ninety-five per cent 
of industry believes that labor’s current 
wage demands are excessive, according to 
a poll recently conducted by Mill & Factory 
to determine management’s attitude toward 
wage demands and the relationship be- 
tween wage increases and price rises. 
Seventy-five per cent of the respondents 
consider some increase “fair”; and of this 
group, 53 per cent favor a 10 per cent 
increase. 

Twenty-four per cent of the companies 
could absorb a 5 per cent increase in wages 
without reflection in their prices; 11 per 
cent could absorb a 10 per cent increase. 
On the average, however, roughly one-half 
of any wage increase would have to be 
added, to the selling price, as follows: A 5 
per cent wage rise would necessitate a 2.3 
per cent price rise; a 10 per cent rise would 
require an increase in prices of 5.1 per cent; 
a 15 per cent rise would mean a price rise 
of 7.8 per cent; a wage increase of 20 
per cent would force prices up by 11.4 per 
cent; and a 30 per cent boost in pay would 
raise prices by 17 per cent. 

Asked “How does labor efficiency in 
your plant, aside from more productive 
equipment and technological advances, com- 
pare with before the war?”, 70 per cent of 
manufacturers said they believe labor to be 
less efficient than before the war; 21 per 
cent saw no change; and 9 per cent con- 


sider labor more efficient today than pre- 
war. The drop in labor productivity is 
ascribed to a postwar letdown, to the fact 
that a number of skilled employees are still 
in the services, and to union activities. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the 70 per cent 
report a deliberate slowdown by labor. 


Ww 


Union Participation in 
Merit Rating 


A plan for joint union- 
management administra‘ion of merit rat- 
ing was written into a union contract at 
Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N. J., 
three years ago—with gratifying results. 

Each employee is rated quarterly by his 
foreman and shop steward, with the assist- 
ance of the personnel department. Such 
basic factors as quality and quantity of 
work turned out, employee’s adaptability, 
job knowledge, dependability, and coopera- 
tiveness are carefully considered by the 
union and management participants. 

In rare cases, where the foreman and 
union steward cannot agree upon a rating, 
the problem is turned over to a special 
joint rating committee. If disagreement 
still prevails, the dispute is referred to the 
president for a complete review. 

As a result, gripes formerly presented 
to foremen are diverted to union stewards, 
who very often can tell the worker where 
he has erred and convince him that he 
should do something about it. Workers 
accept ratings more readily under this sys- 
tem because they are assured of impar- 
tiality. Further, union stewards are thus 
given an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with some of the problems of 
management. 

The contract also provides that the joint 
rating system be employed when job trans- 
fers or promotions are made. 


Ww 


® AT THE B. F. GOODRICH COM- 
PANY, friendly, informal induction classes 
are held for new employees, where any 
questions an employee may wish to ask are 
answered to his heart’s content. The new 
employee feels he is a part of the organi- 
zation because he is given a chance to 
learn how a lot of small jobs go in to 
make a large, smooth-running corporation 
and the part each individual plays by doing 
his job well. The history of the company 
is traced. Products made by the company 
are displayed.—Supervision 11/44 








FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF 


JOB EVALUATION 
By ROBERT TILOVE* 


Job evaluation plans which rank jobs on the basis of work content alone 
overlook a number of important elements that legitimately affect wage-rate 
relationships, Mr. Tilove believes. The author discusses the influence of such 
factors as tradition, regularity of employment, career prospects, and occupa- 
tional demand and supply on wage rates; and he points out the limitations 
of job evaluation systems as reflected in the scoring of job content itself. Mr. 
Tilove urges that job rating programs be periodically re-examined in the 
light of these and other considerations, and that a more common-sense attitude 
generally be adopted toward job evaluation. 


Mpe the problem of a balanced internal wage structure be solved entirely 
within the confines of a job evaluation system? 

Those who are inclined to think of job evaluation as a scientific instrument 
for discovering eternal factual verities of course say yes. And they are not 
alone in their feeling that compromise means contradiction. They are joined 
by others, of more moderate complexion, who argue that bowing to any con- 
sideration outside the evaluation plan can be nothing but inadmissible ex- 
pediency, subversive both of the plan and of balance in the wage structure. 

Job evaluation has a function-to perform; it also has limitations. This 
article seeks clarity in defining both. It poses problems without essaying their 
complete solutions, and it makes no pretense at being definitive. On the con- 
trary, while expressing a viewpoint, it is intended rather as an exploratory 
statement which may help to promote common understanding by providing a 
springboard for discussion. If the viewpoint expressed is controversial, it is 
also tentative. Comments from readers will therefore help to measure the 
usefulness of this exposition. 

What gives this problem timeliness are the recent advances of job evalua- 
tion, particularly into areas of collective bargaining. Wartime conditions have 
tremendously expanded the use of job evaluation systems. Upward pressures 
on wage rates—rising prices and scarce labor—aggravated the discontent 
which a worker feels when he is paid less than fellow employees working at a 
comparable level. The swift and drastic changes of wartime production not 
only created new strains; they also forced attention to existent problems of 
wage-rate relationships that might well have been overlooked under more 
stable conditions. Wartime stabilization policies provided an avenue of relief 
through approval of adjustments necessary to correct “gross intra-plant in- 
equities,” a phrase that was thoroughly explored in the search for leeway in 
the wage control program. The National War Labor Board has in fact 
encouraged the orderly over-all review of intra-plant wage-rate inequities. 

This has happened at a time when unionization has reached a new height, 





* The author is executive secretary of the Steel Commission set up by the National War Labor Board 
to rule on agreements and disputes affecting the elimination of intra-plant wage rate inequalities in 
the steel industry. He wishes it underst that any opinions expressed in this article are his own 
and do not necessarily reflect the attitude of the Steel Commission or of any of its members. 
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and a company’s management has been required as never before to make sure 
that its wage schedules are defensible as fair and equitable as among its 
plants, departments and jobs. This requirement is particularly important 
where in bargaining between management and union there has loomed ahead 
the possibility of ultimate resolution of dispute by a public agency, which is 
apt to add requirements of sweet reason to the freer trading of uninhibited 
collective bargaining. 

Prolonged experience with piecemeal wrangling usually ends in recogni- 
tion of the necessity for some definitive over-all review and settlement of the 
| problem of a properly aligned wage schedule. That, in turn, often carries 
with it agreement on the need for some objective frame of reference, some 
understanding on basic policy and method, that will serve to narrow the area 
within which reasonable minds may disagree, in order to reduce the problem 








of over-all review to manageable proportions. Hence the trend toward job 
, evaluation. 
’ UNION REACTIONS 
d Union reactions vary, and widely too. Some unions have participated 
\- completely in every phase of an evaluation program: factors, weights, descrip- 
.- tions, evaluations, rates. By contrast, a more common attitude may be sum- 
marized in one word: suspicion. It is suspicion that a job evaluation plan is a 
is fancy gadget which an engineer sells to a company in order to reduce or 
ir straitjacket wages. Its intricacies look so formidable it seems as if the indus- 
1- | trial engineer’s principal function is to take a problem off the negotiating table 
y and into the inner recesses of his office, where it is treated to mystifying 
a formulae and imposing charts for the exclusive benefit of the company. A 
is good deal more relaxed than this approach is the attitude, more prevalent 
e today, that management ought to make its own evaluations, with perhaps non- 
committing sideline criticisms from the union, leaving the latter free to review 
- the net results (slotting of jobs and/or rates) and then to argue and negotiate 
re | with management on items of disagreement. To be sure, a union which has 
2S viewed an evaluation program from the outside is somewhat limited in the 
at arguments which it may subsequently employ, since management will find it 
a difficult to accede to shifting any one job, where the basis for doing so would 
ot impair the value of the yardstick. 
of It should be recognized that even a union leadership which acknowledges 
re the value of a job evaluation system may hesitate at entering into any sort of 
ef joint sponsorship. For one thing, it is apt to taint the union with responsibility 
n- for the results, which may include the verdict that particular employees are 
in relatively overpaid or that other employees are not entitled to increases despite 
ct their contrary convictions. Secondly, negotiating wages through an evaluation 
system is a prolonged and technical matter which outruns the resources of most 
it, unions. Furthermore, it tends to shift an important matter away from the 
od membership and leadership of the union to whatever technicians the organiza- 
in tion may have at its command. In this respect, it is quite understandable if 


unions, like other institutions, resist a tendency to “managerial revolution.” 
Finally, even where the net results of an evaluation program appear satis- 
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factory to a union, it may hesitate to accept the evaluation plan itself for fear 
of making a commitment to what is thought to be too rigid and perhaps too 
arbitrary a framework for future negotiations. 

Despite these factors, job evaluation has in recent years made very sub- 
stantial progress within the realm of collective bargaining. To be sure, we 
need not forget those instances in which a union displayed wartime tolerance 
of an evaluation system for the sake of putting trimmings on a War Labor 
Board application. After we have brushed these cases aside, however, a trend 
of significant advances must be noted. 

* * * * . 


The best practitioners of job evaluation have always been clear on its 
basic purpose. A precise understanding is essential to any fruitful discussion 
of its functions and limitations. 

When we speak of job evaluation here we have in mind, of course, some 
formal system or plan. In a general sense, the term can be used for any judg- 
ment on the relative worth of jobs. Over-all judgment may weigh each of 
the jobs in a plant in studied and systematic fashion ; it may result in a complete 
ranking of jobs. We have in mind here, however, something more elaborate 
and formal. 

We are talking about a plan for assigning relative worth to each of a 
number of jobs by analyzing and rating them in terms of job content factors 
that have been defined and credited with relative weights. It is hoped that this 
definition embraces the essential characteristics of both factor comparison and 
point evaluation systems. In the latter, the degrees in which the various 
factors may occur are defined and assigned relative scores. 


JOB EVALUATION’S MAJOR FUNCTION 


The principal usefulness of a job evaluation system is to minimize the 
illegitimate elements which affect the determination of intra-plant or intra- 
company wage-rate relationships. Where only a few distinct occupations are 
involved, a person (or group of persons) can with fairness of mind and sound- 
ness of judgment fix an equitable wage schedule without a job evaluation 
system. A large proportion of America’s wage earners are employed under 
such conditions. But the larger the organization, the more numerous and 
variegated its jobs and departments, the more impossible it becomes to rely 
simply on some over-all judgment, whether of one person or of a pool, in order 
to maintain a fair interrelation of wage rates. Differences in fair-mindedness, 
liberality and judgment among department heads, or discrepancies in bar- 
gaining power among different employees, whether individually or collectively, 
introduce variations in rate that are logically indefensible. To minimize these 
influences, it becomes necessary to spell out the considerations which form 
the basis of a fair and sound judgment on rate relationship; to spell them 
out in terms that are “objective” in the sense that they will yield maximum 
uniformity when applied by different persons. The minimization of personal, 
subjective, wholly accidental, obsolete, and otherwise illegitimate influences 
from the determination of wage-rate relationships is the major service of a job 
evaluation system. 
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Whether job evaluation systems, as they have usually been set up, take 
into account all the elements which should properly affect the determination 
of wage-rate relationships is an entirely different question and one to which 
careful thought should be given. 

The qualifications which surround evaluation fall into two categories: 


1. Factors other than job content, and 
2. Limitations on the scoring of job content. 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING WAGE RATES 


There are, first of all, factors other than job content which legitimately 
affect intra-plant wage-rate relations. 


I. IRREGULARITY OF EmMPLoyMENT. Job A and Job B may both rate 
240 points, but they are not equally attractive if one provides 52 weeks of 
employment and the other only 40. Important in explaining wage differentials 
as between industries, this factor no doubt also has effect on the internal 
structure of many plants. A broad illustration is the fact that in many indus- 
tries the maintenance man had, at least in prewar times, greater assurance 
of year-round employment than did most production workers. 


II. Career Prospects. This term has been used to describe the future 
which a man may look forward to when he accepts a job. What does it pre- 
pare him for? Where does he go from here? This consideration is par- 
ticularly obvious among junior architectural draftsmen and law clerks, whose 
interest in their jobs is dominated by the fact that they are stepping-stones. 
It should not be assumed that this type of consideration is wholly lacking 
(though evident in milder form) among manual and non-professional white- 
collar workers. Bearing this fact in mind does not mean that any wage, 
however low, should be considered fair for this type of job; it merely means 
that career prospects form one factor, among others, that cannot be entirely 
overlooked. 

Career prospects can be differentiated into two sorts: (a) within the 
company, and (b) generally, in the labor market. The first is a simple concept, 
though caution must be employed if it is to be systematically applied. One 
occasionally discovers a dead-end job which yet requires an intelligent and 
dependable person who has potentialities for advancing much further if he 
were to follow some other career. Differences in skill and responsibility cannot 
of course be over-ridden, but some attention must be directed to furnishing 
for any job in which this dead-end element is extremely strong, sufficient 
compensation to attract and hold contentedly the proper type of personnel 

Career prospects beyond the company are also a consideration that cannot 
be ignored. There are jobs in some industries the skill of which finds applica- 
tion only in one company or plant. Consider a highly trained and skillful 
operator of a patented chemical process. Four-fifths of this training may be 
valueless to any other company. The skill of that employee is a captive of 
the company, and his freedom to shop for better opportunities is limited. 
His future is concentrated in that one enterprise. By way of contrast, a pipe- 
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fitter can get another job in the same or a different industry at a comparable 
rate of pay. This restriction on freedom of movement and development is a 
disadvantage that might well be considered in weighing a job. 


III. Marxet Supprty or, AND DEMAND FoR, SPECIFIC OccUPATIONS. 
Later in this article there is discussion of the fact that the weights assigned 
to job-evaluating factors (such as skill, responsibility, working conditions) are, 
broadly speaking, functions of supply and demand. What is referred to now, 
under this heading, is the somewhat different fact that supply-demand ratios 
may vary widely between two jobs in the same plant that are, and should 
continue to be, evaluated alike insofar as the nature of their work content 
is concerned. In the final analysis, there can be no good reason for ignoring 
this fact in fixing wage relationships, and a wage administrator who seeks to 
do so takes on the aspect of a doctrinaire with a predilection for banging his 
head against a wall. 

In a healthy economic society, wage rates ought to respond to supply and 
demand. This is not to say that rates should be uncontrolled by policy or 
contract : it does mean that fiat cannot be set up in utter defiance of the chang- 
ing currents of supply and demand. 

A possibly outlandish example will illustrate. Developments in pre- 
fabricated housing may create a widespread demand for welders and leave a 
surplus of bricklayers. It is altogether healthy and reasonable that this de- 
velopment should improve the wage position of welders relative to brick- 
layers, even in the maintenance department of a factory, not to mention the 
construction trades themselves. 

To be properly applied, this principle needs careful definition. It is not 
suggested that a job classification or department which is being expanded in 
time of manpower shortage should be paid more than generally comparable 
work already performed within the plant. That would mark the beginning of 
a real inequity. Such a procedure would mean that the newly-expanded jobs 
and departments would pay more solely because they had to be filled at a 
time when the labor market was generally tight. Altogether different is recogni- 
tion of significant changes in the relative market supply of, and demand for, 
particular skills or occupations. 

This factor would not make it necessary continually to remeasure every 
drift in the labor market as it may affect each of the jobs in a plant. First 
of all, the idea could rarely, if ever, be applied to anything but a skilled job. 
A relative shortage of workers for jobs requiring a moderate period of train- 
ing and experience could presumably be remedied within a period short enough 
to warrant leaving the basic wage structure undisturbed. Furthermore, in 
the typical plant there are few jobs that are peculiarly liable to external pulls 
and pushes. In this regard industries and plants differ widely. Some consist 
to a large extent of distinct occupations with easy transferability into other 
industries or into other plants in the same industry. Others are composed 
almost entirely of unique or captive skills, with the influence of external labor 
market conditions for specific occupations at a minimum. In any event, only 
a limited number of occupations need be watched for significant trends in 
going wage rates. 
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Some job evaluators seem to feel that yielding to the law of supply and 
demand when it hits a particular occupation is apt to have profound repercus- 
sions on all the jobs because of their interrelation through the job evaluation 
system. They believe that market conditions should be accommodated only 
by a general type of adjustment, but never by one which changes the ranking 
of the affected job only. This objection has nothing but its own premises to 
support it. If you start with the proposition that a job slotting, once fixed 
by an evaluation of job content, should not be changed because of the pulls and 
pushes of the labor market, then it is a proper conclusion that external labor 
market influences, whatever their peculiar incidence, should be accommodated 
only by way of general-type adjustments. 

There is no good reason why external influences, where they affect a plant, 
might not be taken into account without destroying or discarding the internal 
balance provided by a job evaluation system. If the plant’s industrial relations 
require that this factor be expressed with mathematical precision, that could 
be handled. For occupations regarded as particularly liable to market stress, 
the prevailing rate could perhaps be assigned a scale of values and entered into 
the job rating. Without violating principle or destroying essential balance, 
the wage structure would then become moderately responsive to what is 
happening in the world. 


IV. Trapition Itsetr. A _ well-known long-established wage rat» 
begins to draw justification unto itself. Concededly, this thought is difficult 
to take into account: it merely lends weight to a conservative approach in the 
reshuffling of job relationships. The status quo often has this to say for itself: 
that a disturbance at one point may set up distant and unanticipated reverbera- 
tions. To pluck an example from another field, an industry often remains in 
what appears to be a theoretically uneconomic location only because it has 
effectuated around it a grouping of facilities from which it would be difficult 
to break. There is a real logic to that sort of inertia. So it may be on 
occasion with wage rates. Career prospects through a whole raft of jobs may 
perhaps have been calculated in terms of the wage rate attached to the top job 
alone. Where this has developed, it is well to consider cautiously before sweep- 
ing the past aside. 

There are, then, factors outside of job content that legitimately affect wage- 
rate relationships. As to the scoring of job content itself, the limitations of 
job evaluation systems should likewise be clearly understood. 


MATTERS OF JUDGMENT 


A job evaluation system defines the job-content factors to be considered, 
and most such systems define the degrees in which they are to be found. It 
is commonly understood, of course, that there is considerable latitude for 
judgment in the course of applying these definitions, and it is important not 
to lose sight of that fact. 

Furthermore, it is generally recognized that the assignment of relative 
weights to factors in a job evaluation system is a more or less arbitrary matter. 
That is not to say that it is unreasonable. On the contrary, there are many cir- 
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cumstances when a useful and reasonable device is constructed by assigning, 
more or less “arbitrarily,” a definite mathematical value to something which 
cannot actually be measured or derived in such precise terms. 


As we have said, in setting up the factors and assigning them values, the 
job evaluator seeks, essentially, to break down and spell out the elements 
forming a fair and sound judgment on rate relationships in terms that are 
“objective” in the sense that they will yield maximum uniformity of results 
when applied by different persons. To be more accurate, the evaluator must 
address himself to two related purposes which usually, though not necessarily, 
dictate the same answer. 


1. He must work out rate relationships that will satisfy those concerned 
that they are fair. In doing so, he must address himself essentially to 
the consensus as to what is fair in fixing relative job ratings. With 
respect to this element, the basic justification for any selection or 
weighting of job factors is—agreement upon their use. 

The evaluator must produce a wage structure that will assure proper 
distribution of manpower. Those concerned in setting up an evaluation 
plan are not entirely free to roam through ivory castles of reason. If 
they set up weights that give a man doing arduous but unskilled labor a 
higher rate than a worker with a highly skilled but light job, their 
structure may founder against the fact that there happen to be many 
more people willing and able to do the former than there are persons with 
the training necessary to the latter. 


SS 


Neither of these two factors is susceptible to determination by any set of 
measurements. The answer is invariably validated by some pragmatic test, 
usually the discovery that the factors and their weights, when applied, yield 
relationships that fit very closely the contours of the existing rate structure. 
Except for specific and recognizable difficulties, an existing structure has met 
the test of supply and demand; and a formula which reproduces the salient 
features of existing relationships takes on something of the character and 
persuasiveness of a scientific discovery. Ina case of this sort, having met the 
essential features of the existing wage structure, the job evaluation serves the 
very useful purpose of ironing out kinks, assuring uniformity, and fitting fair 
rates to new or changed jobs. 


DEPARTURES FROM EXISTING WAGE STRUCTURE 


Sometimes a job evaluation plan may be accepted as fair and proper even 
though it departs at some significant point from the existing contour of 
relationships. This is generally the case where the change is regarded as 
desirable in accordance with some preconceived notion or in the light of some 
definite over-all judgment. For example, a group of jobs may be considered 
underpaid because they occur in a department where wages are known to have 
suffered from a particularly unaggressive or conservative superintendent. On 
the other hand, an outstanding job may have reached an extremely high rate 
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through the operation of some factor that is now obsolete. In either event, 
it is consistent with over-all judgment (or common sense) for the results of 
evaluation to depart from the basic contours of the existing rate structure 
insofar as these jobs are concerned. To put this point the other way around, if 
a job evaluation plan creates a revolution in the wage structure, it had better 
have an overwhelming reason, or it will suffer from the little weakness of 
having destroyed its own basis for validity. 

Occasionally, it is true, an existing wage structure is so chaotic that it is 
impossible to produce a formula—consistent with the common conception of 
what is fair and legitimate—that reproduces anything resembling existing re- 
lationships. In a case of this sort, the parties to an evaluation must operate 
without benefit of any existing contour which they might otherwise seek to 
match and even without such a contour as it may be modified by some well- 
grounded advance judgment of desired modifications. The evaluators must 
construct a scoring plan that has no more ultimate test of validity than that 
(1) it is an expression of the consensus of those concerned as to what is fair 
in factors and weights determining the relative rewards for labor, and (2) it 
satisfies judgment that it will operate effectively in the proper distribution of 
manpower. Asa practical matter, what gives immediate validity to the scoring 
plan in a case where existing relationships are chaotic is nothing more or less 
than agreement upon its use. 


PERIODIC REEXAMINATION ESSENTIAL 


Furthermore, where a scoring system yields a reproduction of the basic 
features of an existing wage structure, it should not be assumed that it has 
achieved eternal validity. The factors and weights which go into the evalua- 
tion of any job are functions of supply and demand and of innumerable 
sociological elements, conditions which may change appreciably over a period 
of time. Rapid wartime changes have provided illustrations. There was, 
for example, a foundry which was short of inspectors. The job required some 
training and responsibility and was paid more than labor. The union contract 
provided that inspector vacancies were to be filled from among the laborers. 
However, the manpower shortage being what it was, the company could get 
women to do inspecting but could not obtain the men needed for the labor jobs. 
This problem was resolved when the union agreed to let women be hired 
as inspectors and the company agreed to make a payment to each laborer 
thus denied a promotion as a sort of consideration for his waiving his contract 
rights. Omitting the historical details, what this story portrayed, essentially, 
was the increased value placed on heaviness of labor, of the sort requiring men, 
under the influence of a market that was short of able-bodied males. 

Literacy, to use a second example, is a highly developed skill, but it is 
cheap because it is so plentiful. It is undoubtedly much more valued in com- 
munities with high illiteracy. It would be a safe guess that a job evaluation 
plan that worked in Akron would run into trouble in Liberia. 

In short, there are broad factors of supply and demand which may affect 
the weighting given to various job-evaluating elements. These are, of course, 
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very broad movements and would, in placid times, be noticeable only over a 
long period of time. In wartime, they are significant and bespeak the 
periodic reexamination of any evaluation system. 


NEED FOR COMMON SENSE 


The factors which have been outlined here as qualifying and surrounding 
the use of a job evaluation plan obviously involve rather broad circumstances 
that may not be of much significance in a particular plant. If labor market 
conditions are stable and the jobs affected by the plan have a uniform degree 
of responsiveness to external influences ; if stability of employment is roughly 
equivalent for all the jobs; if career prospects do not constitute a particularly 
significant difference between jobs—then a ranking of jobs that is limited to 
systematic analysis and rating of their work content alone is realistic. These 
are many conditions, to be sure, but they are often found together. Under these 
circumstances internal wage structure can perhaps remain balanced entirely 
within the confines of a job evaluation system. 

There may, of course, be a number of other considerations which should 
enter into an evaluation of job evaluation. Perhaps the best conclusion to 
all these qualifications, however, is the injunction that a job evaluation system 
should not depart from common sense. Its analysis, its creation of an agreed- 
upon yardstick, its definition of objective standards are undeniably valuable, 
and it is not suggested that the practical day-to-day application of any plan 
should suffer interference from subjective judgments. But the premises of 
any plan should always be clearly understood and the formulation and funda- 
mental effect of any system should be regarded as subject to the ultimate 
review of common sense, exercised by persons of informed judgment. 


Recruiting Laid-Off Workers 


AMPSON-UNITED CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y., has developed a 

unique program for recruitment of employees laid off in August because of war 
contract cancellations. The company kept contact with all employees from August 
through December by mailing to their homes copies of the plant publication. In 
addition, group insurance of all laid-off employees was kept in force until Decem- 
ber 1. In November, questionnaires, accompanied by letters from the corporation 
president explaining reconversion delays, were mailed out in a survey to determine 
the employment history and future plans of 460 laid-off workers. Since the layoff, 
the plant has been engaged in reconversion work and expects to resume peacetime 
production of electrical appliances shortly after the turn of the year. 

The survey revealed that: (1) of the 93 per cent of the men who wished to 
return to their old jobs, 35 per cent were unemployed, while 58 per cent were 
employed elsewhere; (2) of the 98.5 per cent of women wishing to return, 84 per 
cent were unemployed and 14.5 per cent employed elsewhere; (3) 7 per cent of the 
men and 1.5 per cent of the women were employed elsewhere and did not seek 
reemployment. Thus, of the 334 ex-workers responding to the questionnaire, 320, 
or 96 per cent, wished to come back even though 34 per cent of these had jobs 
elsewhere. - 

To a smaller group of employees, not qualified by experience or work record 
for electrical appliance production jobs, the company sent a different letter—without 
questionnaire—thanking each for his part in the war effort. 

—The Wall Strect Journal 12/26/45 
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BUILDING EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Director, Adult Education Service 
National Education Association of the United States 


Security in the work situation—both among rank-and-file employees and the 
supervisory staffi—is the keystone of employee morale. Not only is the morale 
of the individual worker and his fellow employees tremendously atfected by 
his feelings of security or insecurity, but the supervisor who himself feels 
insecure will beget insecurity among his subordinates. Dr. Bradford outlines 
here the specific steps which supervisors can take to build up a high degree 
of security in their organizations. 


SURVEY of employee problems uncovered the following among many 
other such conditions: 


(1) Even the most tactful suggestions from another employee caused 
one employee to lose her temper, refuse to adopt any of the suggestions, 
threaten retaliation, and harbor a grudge over the implied criticism. 

(2) An employee refused to accept help from another worker because 
she felt that the other worker looked down on her for not possessing as much 
training. 

(3) One employee felt that he could not do a good job unless he had 
complete freedom, but experience had shown that without supervisory help 
he failed dismally. 

(4) A person with administrative responsibilities avoided making deci- 
sions in one way or another, expecting time to erase the difficulties, and 
would never admit a problem and call for help until the situation was 
almost lost. - 

(5) An employee who was too capable to be allowed to do work re- 
quiring no public contacts complained of physical pains experienced in 
meeting people she did not know. She would have preferred to give up 
her work and perform clerical duties. 

(6) In one extreme an employee had the “here today, gone tomorrow” 
attitude and belittled the efforts of others. He was thoroughly dissatisfied 
and disgruntled, though highly capable. 


(7) An employee knew he was weak on certain points but would do 
nothing to improve in them. 


These are symptomatic of the many headaches supervisors face in developing 
cooperation and high morale among employee groups. These and many other 
more serious problems result from the insecurity ‘of both employees and 
supervisors. 

Insecurity is perhaps the chief factor leading to decreased ability, low 
morale, and poor cooperation in any work situation. 

The insecurity of one individual in a group is not confined to him alone 
but affects ali the other group members. Particularly is this true in the case 
of the supervisor. The insecure supervisor drastically affects the work of em- 
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ployees. The morale of every work group varies according to the degree of 
security of its supervisor. 

Let us define what we mean by security—insecurity. Security is: (1) the 
ability of the individual to feel that he can cope with situations that may arise 
in the future, and (2) the ability to predict favorable conditions in the future. 

This definition indicates clearly that the security of the individual rests 
both on the type of experiences he has had and his reactions to them, and on 
the external conditions under which he works. For example, a person with 
a sequence of failure experiences will inevitably show definite signs of basic 
insecurity. The employee, on the other hand, who works under the supervisor 
who indulges in emotional tantrums, shows favoritism, or is harshly and 
unfairly critical will also become insecure in the particular situation. 

Too typically we have thought of insecurity in work situations as merely 
being a matter of salary and tenure. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
An individual may be relatively secure or insecure in any area of living. The 
person who is socially insecure, for example, is the one who feels he will be a 
“wallflower” in a social situation, will make social blunders, or will not be liked 
or accepted by the group. 

Usually, of course, great insecurity in one area of living permeates and 
affects other areas of living. Certainly this is true in work situations. In- 
security in one aspect of the job will gradually wreck the individual’s over-all 
job security. The employee who can’t predict adequate leadership from the 
supervisor will gradually grow insecure in his ability to do the job. The 
employee who cannot count on sufficient training or clear instructions will 
have this insecurity factor affect his total job performance. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING SECURITY 


Perhaps it might be well to consider some of the many factors in a plant 
or office which contribute to the security of employees. Among the most im- 
portant are: 


a. Satisfactory wages and working hours. 

b. Continuance of the job. 

c. Fairness and justice on the part of the supervisor. 

d. Emotional stability on the part of the supervisor. A supervisor 
whose moods change constantly or who indulges in tantrums or anger 
jags will contribute to the insecurity of employees. 

e. Maintenance of harmonious working relations with other employees. 
The employee, himself insecure, who carries tales about the other workers, 
talks about them defrimentally, refuses to cooperate, etc., can contribute 
to the insecurity of the entire organization. 

f. Ability of the employee to do the work required. 

g. Knowledge on the part of the employee that he will be given suf- 
ficient training and clear instructions to perform his work. 

h. Continuance of good working conditions. 

i. Knowledge on the part of the employee that he will receive fair 
recognition for his achievements. 
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j. Knowledge on the part of the employee that the supervisor or 
administration will provide as much foreknowledge and explanation of 
changes affecting him as possible. 

k. Knowledge that he will be treated as an individual and not as a 
machine. 

1. Knowledge that he will be given understanding help where needed. 

m. Knowledge that the supervisor will explain adequately the pur- 
poses of work to be done. 

n. Knowledge ‘that the supervisor will, wherever desirable, encourage 
and enable him to participate in decision-making affecting his work. 


This list is neither final nor exclusive. There are other factors which con- 
tribute to the security or insecurity of employees and strengthen or weaken 
the quality and quantity of their work. 


COMMON SYMPTOMS OF INSECURITY 


How are you going to know when an employee is insecure? In most 
cases definite kinds of behavior grow out of insecurity. These constitute 
danger signals, and every supervisor should be on the alert to detect them, and 
determine their cause if possible. The sooner the cause is determined and 
remedial steps taken, the sooner the strengthening of the employee begins. 
Some of the common evidences of insecurity in people are listed below. Not 
every insecure employee will display all the following traits, but every insecure 
employee will show some of them. 

a. Tension, nerve strain and fatigue. 

b. Loss of confidence. 

c. Lack of interest in work. 

d. Tendency‘to escape from insecurity by absenteeism, tardiness, day- 
dreaming, tendency to concentrate on minor details and fail to do the total 
job, etc. 

e. Attitude of “What’s the use?” 

f. Exaggeration of action. The insecure person in a social situation 
will be too timid or too loud. He will tend to embellish tales of his actions 
to gain attention. The insecure person will be under-confident or over- 
confident. 

g. Tendency to curry favor with superiors (“apple polishers”). 

h. Tendency to spy on others, carry tales, talk about others, worry 
for fear another is doing a better job, “running down” others, envy, ete. 

i. Tendency to put off problems and jobs and to shun decision-making. 

j. Tendency to make trouble with other employees—inability to get 
along. 

k. Inability to work as a member of a group. 

1. Loss of emotional control. 

m. Lowered ability resulting from worry. 

n. Tendency to live on an emotional plane—to be in the dumps or 
overly excited as events progress. 

o. Tendency to be overly sensitive to statements of employees or the 
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supervisor—to consider every statement, no matter how innocuous, as a 
personal attack. 


A secure individual, on the other hand, will evidence the opposite of these 
traits. He will have a more realistic understanding of his own abilities, and 
will be more cooperative and more genuinely interested in the welfare of others. 
He will have more confidence in himself, for he will have fewer fears. 


WHAT THE SUPERVISOR CAN DO 


Supervisors have a responsibility to do all they can to build security in 
themselves as well as to establish conditions which will develop security in 
their subordinates. Let us consider some of the things which the supervisor 
can do to eliminate insecurity on the part of the people he directs. It is of 
little value to detect the symptoms, or even to determine the causes of insecurity 
unless we can prescribe some remedies. It should be understood that the 
following suggestions are not presented as cure-alls or panaceas for all the 
situations that may arise from employee insecurity. Rather they are offered 
only as indications of the directions in which the final solutions will be found. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the final solutions must always be 
devised by the supervisor in the light of the facts in the particular situation. 


ITEM Wuat To Do 
a. Satisfactory wages and This is a factor over which the super- 
working hours. visor does not have direct control. He 


can, however, contribute to the security 
of the employee in this area by fair 
efficiency ratings, and recommenda- 
tions for promotions when they are de- 
served. 

b. Continuance on job. This usually lies outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the supervisor. However, he 
can at least let the employee know as 
much of the facts of the situation as 


he knows. 
c. Fairness and justice on the This is the supervisor’s responsibility. 
part of the supervisor. No matter what his private likes and 


dislikes, he must guard against favorit- 
ism. The insecure supervisor often 
surrounds himself with a few favorites 
to increase his own sense of security. 
This, however, develops greater inse- 
curity in all employees, including the 
favorites. Their continued favored po- 
sition depends on emotional and, conse- 
quently, unstable factors rather than on 
anything they can do or control. 
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ITEM 


d. Emotional stability on the 


e 


part of the supervisor. 


Maintenance of harmonious 
working relations with 
other employees. 


Ability to do the work re- 
quired. 


Sufficient training and clear 
instruction. 


Good working conditions. 


Fair recognition. 


Foreknowledge of change. 


Wuat To Do 


Again, the responsibility lies with the 
supervisor to realize the effect of his 
moods on others and thus to control 
himself. The supervisor must realize 
that he is a leader and, as such, must 
act like one at all times. 


This is definitely within the limits of 
supervisory responsibility. There are 
a number of things the supervisor can 
do: (1) Determine which employees 
are contributing to the insecurity of 
others by aggressive and uncooperative 
behavior. Ascertain if it is possible to 
lessen this person’s insecurity. (2) 
Transfer or otherwise isolate or re- 
move the insecure employee if ways of 
helping him to gain security have failed. 
(3) By accentuating other conditions 
of. security in the organization, com- 
pensate for this one insecurity factor. 


The supervisor’s answer here is either 
better training, better job placement, or 
both. 

Here the supervisor’s responsibilities 
are clear. Improve training, particu- 
larly of new employees, and be certain 
that instructions are given clearly and 
meaningfully. 

Often supervisors fail to realize the 
importance of maintaining good work- 
ing conditions. Poor tools, unsatisfac- 
tory environmental conditions, etc., cut 
down an employee’s efficiency and con- 
tribute to insecurity. 

Every supervisor should realize the 
importance of praise and recognition 
of achievement in developing security 
among employees. 

Nothing contributes more to a feeling 
of insecurity than sudden change, par- 
ticularly if adequate explanation is not 
given. Insofar as possible, each super- 
visor should carefully prepare an em- 
ployee for changes affecting him. 
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ITEM Wuat to Do 


Individual treatment. Every supervisor should help his em- 
ployees feel that he looks on them as 
individuals and is genuinely concerned 
about their problems and progress. 

Understanding help. Each supervisor must realize that lead- 
ership means giving help where needed 
by the individual to overcome his work 
obstacles. Leadership is not based on 
ability to criticize but on the ability to 
help. Such help, in turn, must be 
based on an understanding of the needs 
of particular employees, and thus must 
result from continuous efforts to study 
the employees as individuals as well as 
members of the group. 

Understanding of reasons. Each employee needs to understand the 
purposes of his work so that he can 
appreciate its importance and thus pre- 
dict its continuance. 

Opportunity to participate Every supervisor needs to take advan- 

in decision-making. tage of each opportunity to bring 
employees into decision-making on 
problems pertaining to their work. 


The foregoing list of factors highlights the great responsibility resting 
supervisors and administrators to develop conditions conducive to security. 


As has been indicated, the supervisor who is himself insecure will breed 
insecurity in his work group. When any unit or department shows a common 
pattern of insecurity reactions among its employees, the cause inevitably can 


be 


traced to supervisory insecurity. 


X Department had been known throughout the organization for its 
high productivity and morale. Rarely did an employee in this department 
come to the personnel department for counseling. 

The supervisor of X Department was moved to another and better 
position and a new supervisor brought in. Before his coming work had 
seemed to get done easily, with no apparent pressure exerted by the super- 
visor. While he worked hard, he worked without tension, and he always 
found time to talk over a problem with an employee. There was a minimum 
of employee rules and regulations, and the supervisor seemed to have great 
faith in the ability of his subordinates to make many decisions and to work 
out problems together. Semi-weekly staff meetings were held in which all 
employees participated, and weekly meetings were conducted with a group 
of key employees. 

The new supervisor was different. He seemed constantly harried and 
tense. He immediately demanded that all problems be brought to him for 
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solution and that all decisions receive his O.K. Any worker late in the 
morning or at lunch was ordered to appear before him and give detailed 
reasons for the tardiness. 

Work slumped quickly. The employees became clock-watchers, began 
to quarrel among themselves, to devote less attention and care to their work. 
Insecurity quickly became rampant throughout the depastment. 


This case illustrates clearly the need for careful selection of supervisors 
and efficient, continuous training in supervision. Most insecure supervisors 
lack adequate knowledge of principles and methods of group leadership. 
Frequently they are in doubt as to the policies and directions of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. Usually their insecurity is caused by poor leadership by the 
administrative group above them. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF INSECURE LEADERSHIP 


Some years ago the writer and an associate made a study of insecurity 
among nursery school teachers. Measures of the degree of insecurity of such 
teachers in part of one state were made by other observers. The writer and his 
companion went from school to school observing the behavior of the children. 
Where pupils jumped from one play activity to another, with little time spent 
on any single activity, where the children played more alone and less together, 
where they either laughed too loudly or cried too hard, and where they 
awakened too quickly after going to sleep at nap time, the teacher was judged 
to be highly insecure. These observations were subsequently checked against 
other investigations and were found to be in almost perfect accord. In other 
words, the effect of insecurity upon the part of a leader can be readily observed 
in the actions of those led. 

In summary, many organizations show insecurity in their supervisory 
staffs because of poor leadership from top management. Where this is true, 
a universal attitude of “What’s the use?” is found, along with a tendency to 
“apple-polish” the person “up the line” and general inability by supervisors on 
various levels to make decisions. As a result of poor leadership on super- 
visory or administrative strata, insecurity is widespread among the rank and 
file. Such insecurity is the principal cause of employee turnover, decreased 
production, and low morale. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 
quantity lots. For quantity prices address the -Association’s headquarters, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 




















THE SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION 
OF SUPERVISOR TRAINING 


By EARL PLANTY 
Training Director 


and 


WILLIAM McCORD 
Director of Employment Services 
Personnel Department 
Johnson & Johnson 


Largely as a result of wartime emphasis on “quick training.” many supervisory 
training programs today are suffering from a lopsidedness which will require 
careful re-evaluation and planning to correct. The authors of the following 
article endeavor to put supervisory training in correct perspective, breaking 
it up into five logical divisions: administrative training, orientation training, 
human relations training, technical training, teacher training. To integrate 
the various aspects of training and prevent over-emphasis on two or three 
areas of interest, the authors advocate the compilation of a company cata- 
logue of available training courses. Excerpts from the supervisory training 
catalogue of the Johnson & Johnson plant illustrate the contents of such a 
publication. 


KAINING departments all over the country are engaged in a wide variety 

of supervisory training programs. Many ot these programs are operated 
without long-time, over-ail plans. Many are uncoordinated, a confusion of 
random, short programs set up to meet unrelated, pinpoint training needs. 

In such cases, where the whole training plan is not seen in perspective, 
unusual overemphasis or surprising omission sometimes results. ‘lhe writers 
recently discovered, for example, a plant with heavy turnover, low morale, 
and irregular output where all supervisors and some production workers had 
been given Job Methods Training, work simplification, and an E.S.M.W.T. 
course in methods. This was the extent of their training. The whole emphasis 
in this case had been placed on methods to the exclusion of that type of 
training which might have remedied the ills of the particular plant. While 
they are much rarer, there are also instances where the area known as human 
relations gets all the attention. And there are not a few programs which 
have considered the three “J” courses a complete training curriculum for 
supervisors. 

Because of the blind spots in all these programs, they fail to accomplish 
the complete and continuing job of training that management rightfully 
expects for the money it has invested in a training department. Such 
limited programs promote the development of supervisors who, like weight- 
lifters, become lopsided from the concentration of emphasis on one area. 


WARTIME NEEDS NOW PAST 


Much of the unbalance in present-day supervisor training stems directly 
from the war period just past. During those hectic years of inflated pro- 
duction, it was necessary for industry constantly to grasp at the expedient 
procedure regardless of its significance in years to come. It was a period 


of ersatz materials, marginal employees, and compromise techniques and 
methods. 
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Supervisor training was under extreme pressure to accomplish minor 
miracles in a brief span. There was no opportunity to look far ahead and 
plan for peacetime years. There was scarcely time for any intelligent evalu- 
ation of the shot-in-the-arm training being done. As a result, many training 
departments developed a sort of occupational disability, a nearsightedness, 
that arose directly from focusing on immediate problems. 

Obviously, this is a fallacious approach to training. One might with 
equal justification abandon a wage system and meet each pay problem as 
though it existed in a vacuum, 

There must be a re-evaluation of training activities in terms of a broad 
and sound objective: the on-going and over-all development of men as 
leaders. As this objective becomes accepted,*the scope of training programs 
must widen. The chart on the following page will suggest the scope of a 
broad-gauge supervisor training program. It may be used by personnel 
and training men to determine how complete their programs are and to uncover 
areas that they should expand to meet the long-time developmental needs of 
their supervisory staffs. Such a chart may also be used to plan a long-time 
training schedule, stressing one phase of supervisor training in one year or 
half year and other aspects in subsequent periods, coordinating the whole 
into a pattern of planned growth and development for the individual super- 
visors involved. 


CATALOGUE OF TRAINING 


To guide trainers, and to provide both trainees and management with 
some outline of what might be covered in specific units of a comprehensive 
program, a catalogue of conferences* was prepared by the writers. Some 
excerpts from this catalogue follow. These illustrate what might be included 
in the areas of supervisor training delimited in the chart. 

The length of the following units of training may vary from a single 
conference of two hours to a unit of 10 or 12 hours, depending upon the 
need, the maturity and experience of the supervisors, and their level in the 
organization. Catalogue descriptions are suggestive only. Line supervisors 
expand them or eliminate items as they see fit, working always in cooperation 
with the training department. 


I. Sample Conferences on Administrative Training 
DuTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUPERVISORS 


The objective of this conference is to develop in supervisors an awareness that 
they are members of a recognized profession. As such, they must know those tools, 
techniques, and principles of scientific management which have been evolved during 
the past quarter century. The conference deals with the major functions of super- 
vision: planning, commanding, controlling, and improving. Throughout this session, 
an effort is made to stimulate in the supervisor an enthusiasm for his job, a realiza- 


* The method used in these training conferences is an adaptation of Beckman’s Conference Method. It is 
not the free or pure conference. Ideally, it should represent.a 50-50 proposition, the leader presenting 
ideas half of the time and the group questioning, challenging, or supporting these ideas from their own 
experience during the other half of the time. A large part of what is to be taught is determined by the 
— in advance; however, conferees are urged not to accept without discussion, understanding, and 
illustration. 
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tion of all that the job involves, and a desire to acquire whatever information will 
make his performance more successful. It helps the supervisor to see all his duties 
and leads him to want to learn how to fulfill them better. A film is used. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


There are basic elementary principles of the organizing function of management 
which underlie the smooth operation of a department or an industry. In this con- 
ference some of those principles are discussed, their meaning clarified, and examples 
cited of how important it is for supervisors to understand these principles. 

In this conference, discussion concerns the principles that deal with the number 
of men an employee should report to, the number of persons a supervisor can super- 
vise directly, time and distance as factors controlling the efficient direction of sub- 
ordinates, functional unity of job assignment, delegation of authority, definition of 
responsibilities in writing, departmental contacts between persons on similar levels 
of supervision, the supervisor’s concern with matters of policy and planning rather 
than routine tasks, and the supervisor’s responsibility for the actions of his workers. 

Also there is discussion of the types of organization—i.e., line, line staff and 
functional; how to utilize to best advantage a staff or service department; procedure 
for setting up an organization or for reorganizing one; the use and construction of 
organization charts. Throughout this conference, principles, types of organization, 
and organization charts are related to the Johnson & Johnson organization. Johnson 
& Johnson charts are used for illustrative purposes. Trainees analyze these critically, 
suggesting improvements in organizational structure. 


CONTROLLING 


In this session trainees are shown their responsibility for control, for checking 
up, for measuring and evaluating. They are encouraged to rely upon factual data 
and objective evidence rather than guess or unreliable opinion. Ways and means 
of control are discussed; plans, charts, tables, graphs, reports, and surveys pro- 
duced by supervisors are displayed and explained. Supervisors are encouraged to 
suggest and develop similar devices. 


Il. Orientation Training for Supervisors 


Orientation training involves knowledge and attitudes necessary to a 
supervisor in maintaining good relations within his own work group and 
between his own and other departments. Maintenance of strong relations 
depends in part upon the supervisor’s understanding and appreciation of 
functions, services, and practices established by departments outside his control. 

Orientation training is intended not to develop a specific skill but to 
acquaint the supervisor with the many units and procedures which go to 
make up a large organization and to show him how he can best obtain the 
services of outside units or cooperate with them in the common enterprise. 

Supervisory orientation includes conferences on the company (its size, 
organization, history, philosophy of management), the product, shop rules 
and regulations, personnel policies, the union contract, company services, and 
staff and service departments. Outlines of a few of these conferences follow: 


Company Rutes, REGULATIONS, AND SERVICES 


Part of the total training program at Johnson & Johnson is the formal induc- 
tion of new emplovees to the company. So that supervisors may have a better under- 
standing of the objectives of the induction program, this conference presents in a 
condensed fashion the material of the regular orientation class for production 
workers. It has been interesting to discover how many supervisors from all levels 
have an incomplete knowledge of the policies and practices of the company for 
which they are working. They, above all, should have a comprehensive knowledge 
of the company. A Johnson & Johnson film is used. 
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Union CONTRACT 


In these conferences the union contract is discussed in detail. Means for pro- 
moting harmonious relations between management and the union are developed. At- 
tention is called to possible violations of the letter and spirit of the contract. There 
is added discussion of collective bargaining and contract negotiations. Union stewards 
attend these conferences together with supervisors. 


Costs AND BupbcETs, PAYROLL, ANp Cost CONTROL 


These subjects are presented in three separate conferences led by members of 
the Cost Department. Again the intent is to facilitate cooperation between Produc- 
tion and this staff department through a better understanding of the purposes of 
various forms, the errors that are made in their use, the methods of calculation em- 
ployed and the general background of accounting as it applies to the production 
supervisor. This is not a technical discussion but is practical in presentation. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


This is another of the service department conferences. The purpose here is to 
outline the functions of the various units within the Mechanical Department, to 
explain the use of such forms as the mechanical order, to obtain from supervisors 
their suggestions as to ways in which the Mechanical Department can give them 
more adequate service. 

PURCHASING 


This conference is conducted by a member of the Purchasing Department. 
The purpose of the conference is to acquaint supervisors with purchasing procedures 
related to their jobs, to let them know what services the department is prepared to 
render them, and to suggest the means by which they may insure best results. Ques- 
tions and suggestions designed to promote fuller cooperation between the Purchasing 
Department and the various production groups are encouraged. 


Quatity ConTROL 


This conference is led by the head of the Quality Control Department. Its 
purpose is to inform supervisors of the objectives of the Johnson & Johnson quality 
control program and to show them how they may use its staff services most effec- 
tively. The techniques of inspection, sampling, and establishing standards are pre- 
sented in an understandable fashion. 


Ill. Human Relations Training 


A supervisor performs his job through the use of men, machinery, and 
materials. His work therefore involves both technical and human engineering. 
In his recent book, But, General Johnson, R. W. Johnson, chairman of 
the Johnson & Johnson board of directors, pointed out that the “human engi- 
neering” aspect of management has been largely ignored. To meet this need, 
the training department offers many conferences stressing human relations. 


BuILpinc Propuction INCENTIVES 


This conference presents the fundamental psychological basis for all subsequent 
sessions on the handling of people. There are three principal ideas in the conference: 
(1) That all persons are motivated by the same needs; that is, the need for security, 
recognition, belonging, new experience, and for activity, and that it is the responsi- 
bility of supervision to satisfy as many of these basic needs as possible; (2) that 
each person is an individual, motivated and responding to situations in terms of 
his own concept of his needs and rights; (3) that this ego concept has been de- 
veloped throughout each individual’s life; that it is the result of the experiences 
he has had; and further, that it is not static but is constantly changing. All these 
concepts are presented in terms of everyday work situations. Supervisors are shown 
how to meet these basic needs of their employees and the results of not doing so. 
Films are used. 
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INDUCTING THE NEW WORKER 


In this conference, the supervisor’s responsibility in the induction program is 
discussed. Emphasis is piaced on the importance of first impressions and the need 
for making a new employee feel at home in the department. This and the succeed- 
ing conferences are tied up with the basic human needs considered in the previous 
conference. Special consideration is given to helping supervisors develop their own 
induction plans. Films are used. 


GIVING ORDERS AND DIRECTIONS 


One of the principal functions of supervision is the commanding function. This 
conference develops the technique and the principles involved in commanding. It 
points out that orders and directions must be planned in relation to the need existing, 
that they must be thoroughly understandable, and that they must be acceptable to 
the person receiving the order by virtue of the manner in which they are given. 
There is a discussion of the common techniques for giving orders, and ways and 
means of making orders acceptable. Sample orders, work assignments, and directions 
are given and then criticized by the group. 


DEVELOPING UNDERSTUDIES 


This company, like many others, has sometimes been in the unhappy situation 
of having job vacancies and at the same time having no one within the organization 
capable of being upgraded to fill these vacancies. Too often the reason for this 
has been that supervisors have failed to prepare someone to take over their jobs 
so that they in turn may be promoted. The object of this conference is to point 
out to supervisors the advantages to themselves and to Johnson & Johnson of a 
planned program for developing understudies. Again the means are discussed: 
intelligent delegation of responsibilities and duties, careful evaluation of subordinates, 
a continuous program of line training within each unit. An essential part of this 
conference must be the assurance that the company has both a policy and a program 
directed toward the upgrading of all its outstanding workers. 


CoRRECTING AND IMPROVING SUBORDINATES 


One of the major responsibilities of supervision is the improvement of people 
in subordinate positions. This conference deals with methods for improving through 
stimulation, instruction, suggestion and, in extreme cases, through reprimand or dis- 
cipline. Company rules and regulations and their enforcement are discussed. A 
film is used. 


PLACEMENT AND SUPERVISION OF VETERANS 


This conference is presented by the member of the Personnel Department re- 
sponsible for the handling of veterans’ affairs. Since the policy for reinstatement 
and supervision of veterans is new, it is presented and discussed in detail. Govern- 
ment laws relative to veterans are explained. This conference prepares supervisors 
for the special job of supervision that will be involved when they have in their de- 
partments returned servicemen who may be physically handicapped or in some other 
way ill-prepared to resume normal civilian life. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WOMAN WORKER 


Since there is such a large number of women employed in Johnson & Johnson, 
there is a need to discuss the special characteristics and abilities of women as in- 
dustrial workers. This conference, therefore, deals with the most recent informa- 
tion on the physical, intellectual and emotional capacities and limitations of women 
workers and suggests methods of applying this information on the job. An effort 
is made to break down some of the popular misconceptions regarding women. A film 
is used. 


MEASURING PropuUCTION EFFICIENCY AND GRADING EMPLOYEES 


In his relations with his subordinates, the supervisor is constantly rating and 
comparing. In order to recommend promotion, dismissal, and job transfer, the 
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supervisor must judge his personnel. This rating is frequently inadequate, perhaps 
based on bias or incomplete evidence. This conference presents the need for a tormal- 
ized method of evaluation, describes successful rating plans now in use in industry, 
and develops principles underlying rating. It shows a supervisor what to look for 
in a good worker and how to look for it. It gives supervisors practice in counseling 
with employees after performance rating. A film is used. 

ABSENTEEISM AND LABOR TURNOVER 


In this conference, an attempt is made to determine the principal causes of 
absenteeism and turnover and to present proved methods for reducing them. The 
effects of working conditions, motivation, heaith facilities, home responsibilities, and 
incentives and eftective supervision are discussed. 

LEADERSHIP AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Learning is an ongoing process. The assumption that it begins and ends in a 
conierence room would be a tallacy costly to the company and to the individual 
supervisor involved. lor that reason, the final objective ot a traiming program is 
to stimulate in supervisors the desire to grow and to improve themseives. ‘Lhere 
is an extensive discussion of courses avalabie to supervisors im the locai area, ot 
the books and magazines that should be their protessional tools, ot their responsi- 
bility to themselves and to the company, not onfy to periorm their present jobs well, 
but also to prepare themselves tor better service. in etieci, this fal session 1s a 
pep-talk, frankly designed to build enthusiasm and to send supervisors out determined 
to continue selt-improvement. 


IV. Technical Training 


Technical training is a term used to describe special skill training of a 
trade, technical, or professional nature required by some supervisors, It 
may include such subjects as electronics, blueprint reading, bacteriology, engi- 
neering drawing, economics, report writing, strength of materials, industrial 
engineering, and such related subjects as mathematics, science, and English. 
The E.S.M.W.T. programs have been most helpful in providing this sort of 
training. Many universities are planning to continue this training under 
different auspices. 


V. Instructor Training 


Jos Instructor Traininc: The J.I1.T. program (or extensions or 
adaptations of it) are well enough known to make any lengthy outline of 
instructor training unnecessary in an article of this sort. In this training, 
supervisors are given instruction in teaching methods and techniques in order 
to provide the most effective on-the-job instruction. Thus management is 
assured that employees will receive proper training and reach a satisfactory 
level of job performance in as short a time as possible. 

CoNFERENCE LEADER TRAINING: This program endeavors to train 
supervisors to lead conferences, not necessarily conferences for training pur- 
poses only. It is designed to give them training and experience in leading the 
regular or occasional staff meetings held by supervisors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize: A primary danger besetting industrial supervisory 
training programs is that they may become stopgap propositions, plugging 
one small leak after another without any consideration for the whole structure. 
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To avoid this, it is imperative that those responsible for such training famil- 
iarize themselves with the whole broad field and plan their programs to cover 
every area necessary to the full development of leaders. 

For convenience in such planning and organizing, it is helpful to recognize 
a logical division of supervisor training into five areas, each with its special 
objectives, content, and methods: administrative training, orientation training, 
human relations training, technical training, and teacher training. No training 
program is complete unless it presents a well-balanced coverage of all five 
areas. 

Training, programs developed purely on the basis of expediency, whipped 
up to meet some special emergency or eXecutive whim, are destined to fail 
because they substitute unrelated “shots in the arm” for a planned program. 
Admittedly, the immediate needs of any plant or organization are important 
in determining the kind of training offered; it is not suggested that training 
should be imposed without reference to these needs. But it is equally important 
to examine those needs thoroughly and in terms of the real objective of 
supervisory training—the continuous, over-all development of men as leaders 
rather than the sporadic treatment of transitory problems. 

To assist training departments and management to visualize the scope 
of supervisory training and to integrate its various phases into a planned, 
long-time program, a catalogue of available training courses is proposed. 
Such a catalogue is helpful to superintendents, works managers, and others 
responsible for developing supervisory personnel through training, and 
familiarizes them with the types of training available. 

It is only as the full field of supervisor training is recognized and 
exploited in the planning of long-term, comprehensive developmental programs 
that training will eraduate from the experimental, stopgap stage and become 
a vital and permanent service function in industrial organizations. 
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DIFFERENT LABEL—SAME MAN 


By RICHARD K. MANOFF 
Formerly Assistant to Regional Director* 
New York Regional Office 
War Manpower Commission 


Special units or exclusive processes set up to handle veterans’ re-employment 
will hamper rather than hasten their reorientation, declares the author of this 
article. In opposing what he terms a “horizontal” development of company 
veteran re-employment programs, Mr. Manoff shows how existing induction 
and on-the-job processes—developed in greater detail and applied with 
keener discernment—can be adapted satisfactorily to returning servicemen. 


O consider veterans’ re-employment as a problem apart may do an injus- 

tice to returning servicemen and adversely affect company personnel policy 
and organization. The re-employment of veterans does not pose special prob- 
lems calling for a new abracadabra in personnel administration. If we do 
anything, we should avoid the growing tendency toward treating veterans as 
a group apart. Veterans, most of all, would resent such treatment; further, 
we should keep in mind that effective readjustment of veterans to civilian life 
demands that we enable them to resume their old places in the community as 
quickly as possible. The best way to do this is to promote their readjustment 
through normal and long-established processes. Exclusivistic devices will 
tend to isolate them from civilians and hamper their reorientation. 

This is particularly true with respect to personnel practices. Clearly, 
it is inviting trouble to have one method of employee induction for non- 
veterans and a different one for veterans. Despite all good intentions for the 
welfare of the veteran, you will never be able to convince him that such a 
distinction is made to benefit him. No veteran will feel welcomed home when 
his return is contingent on special conditions that only veterans must meet. 
Veterans will not take kindly to medical examinations, for instance, when 
non-veterans are hired without them. 

Let this be the first commandment in veteran re-employment: ‘Do unto 
the veteran as you would do unto others.” In short, follow the same induction 
pattern for the veteran as you follow for the civilian worker. The veteran 
will benefit from it and so will the company. 

Remember, too, that a personnel practice which is good for veterans is 
good for all others. If it’s advisable to set up a testing program for veterans, 
there’s no reason in the world why testing can’t be profitably employed for 
the entire workforce. If it serves neither, throw it out, or find a program 
that will cover both groups. 

There is a real danger that many companies are falJing into error on this 
score. With every good intention, they are appointing “veterans’ experts,” 
“veterans’ coordinators” and assigning to these “specialists” the primary 
responsibility of developing and even supervising (in a staff capacity) the 


* Now engaged as a labor relations and public relations consultant, New York City. 
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veterans’ re-employment program. Aside from the dangers already pointed 
out, such separatism may serve to dilute rather than enhance the operating 
effectiveness of the organization. 

The ultimate success of a veteran’s re-employment depends on his per- 
formance on the job and on the sense of responsibility of his foreman and his 
line supervisors at all levels. This responsibility must be fully assumed by 
the line organization or it won’t be fulfilled. Setting up a new staff position, 
even limited to a technical responsibility of assisting the liné, will undoubtedly 
tend to relieve the line of a feeling of responsibility. Inevitably, the staff 
“expert” ends up bearing the brunt of the burden. The line begins by looking 
to him first for technical assistance, ultimately relinquishing the full respon- 
sibility. 

Actually, what is a veterans’ “expert”? His highest qualification is 
usually his own veteran status which, though important in establishing rapport 
with veterans, is of doubtful basic importance. Aside from this, the “expert’s” 
qualifications are identical with those of an experienced personnel technician. 
Thus the duties that some companies have decided can be performed only by 
a “veterans’ coordinator” can be carried out by the existing personnel staff 
as a part of its regular responsibility to the entire workforce. This point bears 
emphasis. If your personnel department cannot handle the returning veteran 
effectively, there is something lacking in the operation of the department that 
special “veterans’ units” and “experts” will not be able to make up. 


THE SOUNDER APPROACH 

Everything said thus far is opposed to what may be termed a “horizontal” 
development of the veterans’ re-employment program. By “horizontal” is 
meant a spreading out of the personnel staff to make room for the addition of 
new units and functions. In contrast, “vertical” development utilizes the 
existing personnel organization but lends depth to present functions, enabling 
standard practices to be developed in greater detail and applied with keener 
discernment. 

“Vertical” development of the veterans’ re-employment program is much 
the sounder approach. While the pre-placement and placement needs of all 
veterans do not differ from those of all workers, those of the individual veteran 
may, in the matter of degree. Thus in most cases we shall have to give the 
returning veteran more time, more attention and more understanding by 
reason of the greater adjustment he must make, whether he be handicapped 
or able-bodied. However, the various induction and on-the-job processes 
through which he must pass are no different from those employed for non- 
veteran workers. 

Some companies are making quite a fetish about on-the-job follow-ups 
for veterans, as though such procedures were not essential for all new workers. 
No supervisor is worth his salt if he fails to follow up with a new employee, 
veteran or not, to see how he is getting along. It is hard to believe that any 
company with above-margin worker productivity places a man on the job 
and promptly forgets about him. 

There is only this distinction: The newly-returned veteran may profit 
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by more frequent follow-ups of longer duration. This will depend on his 
physical and emotional state, the length of time he was away, the degree of 
skill he has lost, etc. But this is a quantitative, not a qualitative difference. 
You are giving the veteran more of the benefit of standard personnel practice— 
not a different and special kind of attention. 

In general, then, the effectiveness of the veterans’ employment program 
will depend on the over-all efficiency of personnel administration. Properly 
trained personnel technicians and effective procedures are prime requirements, 
for veterans will be selected and assigned to work in much the same fashion 
as other workers. However, an efficient selection and placement program is 
more important in the occupational adjustment of veterans because, for them, 
it represents a renewal of contact with civilian employment. 


THE WELCOME HOME 
_— 


The first impression gained by the veteran may well be a lasting one and, 
unquestionably, will affect his future attitude toward himself and his job. 
Management should not lose this opportunity for displaying a sincere interest 
in the veteran’s future. Two simple measures are recommended: 

1. That top management write a personal letter, welcoming the veteran 
home and asking him to drop in to visit the employment department to 
resume work. 

2. That the veteran be interviewed in an attractive reception room, by an 
individual who is trained to receive him warmly. 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW 


In the case of an old employee, the preliminary interview represents the 
renewal of his relationship with the organization. To all veterans, it is an 
important opportunity to “get to know” the company. For this reason, much 
depends on the informal cordiality with which the reception is handled. Inter- 
viewers should be specially trained for this initial meeting with veterans. Its 
purpose is more to introduce the veteran to the company, to make him “feel 
at home,” than it is to determine his capabilities for any particular job— 
though preliminary data on the latter should be obtained. Such an interview 
should have as its broad purposes: 


1. To re-establish the employer-employee relationship by displaying a warm 
personal interest in the veteran and reacquainting him with the company, 
its products, the nature of its operations and organization, and its per- 
sonnel policy. 

2. To solicit information on the veteran’s experience in service, special 
skills or training he may have acquired, type of discharge received, and 
his interests for the future. (Communicate with Armed Forces Institute 
if the veteran has taken special Army courses. ) 

3. To inform the veteran of his rights and benefits under legislation, and 
of local agencies whose services will be helpful on problems he may 
reveal during the interview. 

4. To advise the veteran of subsequent interviews and examinations and 
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to explain their purpose so that he will understand the advantages of 
all steps in the induction procedure. 

5. To make a preliminary appraisal of the type of work to which the 
veteran seems most suited, with special reference to Army and Navy 
job-family and job-conversion schedules. 


THE PHYSICAL DEMANDS ANALYSIS 


An intensive survey of all jobs in the company should be made in terms 
of their physical demands. The standard analysis technique developed by the 
War Manpower Commission for making. such a survey might be effectively 
employed. The survey subjects every job to a detailed analysis of all its 
elements and of its demands in terms of major physical motions and basic 
working conditions. (This is effected through a simple code system.) 

Instructions for conducting the job analysis and the physical demands 
analysis are available from the United States Employment Service, which 
has prepared guides and manuals for the use of employers. Technical assist- 
ance from the U.S.E.S. staff is obtainable on request. 


THE FIRST MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Great care in determining the physical and mental condition of the veteran 
is essential to proper placement. The results of a thorough examination 
should be indicated on a standard medical record form. In addition, the 
examining doctor has the responsibility of appraising the veteran’s limitations 
with regard to work activity and working conditions. A standard-capacities 
appraisal form should be prepared by the doctor during the examination, 
expressing his judgments of the veteran’s ability to perform major physical 
motions (such as bending, stooping, kneeling, twisting, etc.) and to work 
under specific environmental conditions (such as dampness, dustiness, heat, 
etc.). The doctor should also determine whether mechanical devices, such as 
glasses or hearing aids, are needed. 

The advantages of a careful appraisal will be evident in the veteran’s 
readjustment to his job and fellow-workers, reduction in accidents and in 
damage to work and machinery, higher productivity, etc. 


TESTING THE VETERAN 


Both for selection and placement, a properly administered testing program 
can be a valuable tool. Its main purpose is to substantiate the findings of 
the employment interview and assure that proper placement will be effected. 

For veterans, it is important that the testing program complement the 
medical examination so that the placement interviewer is provided with recom- 
mendations regarding their mental, as well as physical, capabilities. Aptitude, 
mechanical comprehension, occupational interest and similar tests are useful 
in this respect. The safeguards recognized as essential in all testing programs 
apply with even more force to those used with veterans: 


1. Tests must be viewed not as “panaceas” but as substantiators. 
2. The “human factor” must be considered; testees must be set at ease; 
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a pleasant frame of mind should be created and a feeling of confidence 
instilled. 

3. Caution in selecting tests must be exercised. They should be chosen 
for specific purposes of measuring the abilities, aptitudes and skills 
actually required for the work, and of uncovering personality traits 
and attitudes. “Full” testing should be avoided. 

4. Interpretation of test results must be made by persons trained and 
skilled in this phase of testing. 

THE PLACEMENT 


” 


The interviewer, preferably the same person who made the preliminary 
interview, has the final responsibility for assigning the veteran to the job. 
This is the step toward which all previous examinations and interviews were 
aimed. The placement interviewer must coordinate all findings and recom- 
mendations and decide to which job the veteran should be assigned. The 
placement interviewer, therefore, has the following broad responsibilities : 


1. To study the recommendations resulting from his preliminary interview, 
the medical examination, and tests. 

2. To review the veteran’s past experience and service record in the 
armed forces. 

3. To correlate the veteran’s physical and mental capabilities with a job 
he is skilled to perform and whose physical demands, as revealed by 
analysis, he is able to satisfy. 

4. To furnish the veteran accurate, detailed facts about the job and about 
the personnel policy of the company as it relates to rate of pay, bonus, 
promotional possibilities, etc. 

5. To serve in a counseling capacity if placement within the company is 
impossible or the veteran is rejected. This involves vocational advice 
on opportunities elsewhere and on community facilities available to 
assist the veteran. 

6. To escort the veteran to the workplace and introduce him to his im- 
mediate supervisor ; to determine the nature and extent of pre-induction 
training the veteran should receive. 


The veteran’s immediate supervisor should provide him with an intro- 
duction to: 


1. Departmental supervision (even though this may have been described 
in the interview). 

His foreman. 

Departmental rules, regulations, safety, etc. 

The department itself (by means of a tour). 

Departmental facilities. 

His job and all related rights and responsibilities. 

His fellow-workers. 
On-the-job training program. 


SPNOAMS & 


His immediate line supervisor should determine what on-the-job training 
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the veteran may require once he starts work. Later, consideration should be 
given to upgrading training. 

All in all, then, the purpose of the assignment procedure is to make 
the veteran’s assumption of his new duties as pleasant and understanding 
as possible. 


TRAINING 
The veteran should be furnished : 


1. Pre-induction training as a refresher or to acquaint him with changes 

that have taken place in the job. 

Upgrading training to enable him to qualify for promotions. 

3. Special training where need arises, in: cooperation with federal, state 
and local training agencies. 


to 


Foremen should be trained to understand the problems of veterans’ 
adjustment and to learn how to handle the handicapped worker. Placement 
personnel should also be equipped, through training, with a proper under- 
standing of the specialized selection and placement techniques employed with 
respect to handicapped workers. Further, placement personnel should be 
familiarized with the provisions of veterans’ legislation and of the company’s 
collective bargaining contract, if any, in order to comply fully with their 
provisions. 


RECORDS 


The personnel department should maintain special records on employees 
in service, and continue them even after the employees’ return. These records 
should contain as much of the following information as possible: 


1. Detailed history of employee’s service and experience with company 
or, in the event that the veteran is a new employee, his previous work 
history. 

2. Experience in armed services, including data on awards, promotions. 
and special training or skills acquired. 

3. The company doctor’s appraisal of the veteran’s physical capacities. 

4. Results of tests and recommendations, if any. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


In the case of the veteran, the follow-up interview is a prime essential. 
This periodic chat or “visit” with him on the job, designed to assure that 
a satisfactory adjustment is being made, may be undertaken by foremen or 
higher supervision. 

Through this follow-up, the need for further assistance to the veteran 
may be determined: 


1. Isa transfer to other work desirable? 
2. Is a medical checkup advisable ?—though all chronic disabilities should 
be noted by the doctor for periodic checkup. 
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3. Are there personal or family problems on which the veteran needs help? 


The follow-up is best accomplished in an informal manner and should 
demonstrate the company’s continuing interest in his welfare. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The company should maintain exhaustive information on benefits and 
privileges of veterans in order to advise veterans of them. Legislation 
should be followed, as well as Selective Service regulations and judicial 
interpretations of the Selective Service and Training Act. 


2. Job transfers should be made in accordance with the medical examiner’s 
findings and the physical-demands of the prospective job. A recheck 
by a company doctor would be advisable. 


3. Effective contact with community service agencies is desirable so that 
the veteran may be referred to the proper source of help on any per- 
sonal problem he may have. Community-wide programs for veterans 
may provide the company with facilities it does not maintain itself. 


4. Relations with local, state and federal agencies should be developed 
to employ their technical services for rehabilitation purposes (i.e., the 
U. S. Employment Service, state departments of vocational education, 
etc.). This is especially important in cases where the veteran may not 
be placeable in the company; the U.S.E.S. may be able to place him 
elsewhere. 


5. While former employees are still in service, the company should com- 
municate with them regularly about the “old job,” the company and 
the “folks back home.” 


6. An exit interview should be conducted with every veteran who decides 
to separate from the company. If the reasons for leaving indicate 
maladjustment to the job, it may be possible to rectify the conditions 
responsible. 


Obviously, veteran readjustment is the all-out responsibility of the entire 
organization. Special units or exclusive veterans’ processes cannot fulfill this 
responsibility alone. 


Employee Dental Service 


REMARKABLE example of how plant dental care may influence the effi- 
ciency of workers is the dental service furnished to all employees of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Dental examinations with X-rays, extrac- 
tion of infected teeth, cleaning teeth, reference to private dentist for future treat- 
ment, and a dental health education program are included in the service. The 
estimated average of teeth saved is five per person in the age group between 30 
and 60 years. The cost to the company is only about $6.00 per year per person. 
—New Items (Ebasco Services) 8/45 
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MAKING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE COOPERATION 
PRACTICABLE 


By MILTON HALL and WILLIAM P. MALLARD 
Training Division 
Social Security Board 


Here is a case story of an experiment which made a practical reality of the 
ideal of employee-management cooperation. Originated by the Social Secu- 
rity Board and since adopted by 50 other organizations, the program described 
here step by step has resulted in a measurable improvement in employee 
efficiency—with output in one case cited increasing nearly 30 per cent. The 
authors give a bird's-eye picture of how the plan operates, illustrate the 
simple but effective technique of methods improvement utilized, and analyze 
the conditions which underlie the program's success. 


FEW years ago the supervisor of a clerical unit in the Social Security 

Board called his employees together and appealed to them to find better 
and simpler ways of doing the work of the unit. He called in a specially 
trained person from outside the unit who showed them how to do it. 

The group pitched in and, after a series of staff meetings, had developed 
improvements that were calculated to increase the productivity of their unit 
by 15 per cent. But the main point of the story is: Actual output increased 
nearly 30 per cent. 

The supervisor had achieved simplification and improvement of methods. 
But in the process he had done something more. By gaining his employees’ 
participation, he had called forth their wholehearted effort and cooperation 
in getting the unit’s work done. By recognizing that they had enough brains 
and ability to work out improvements, he had put them in the frame of mind 
to do their best work. 

This instance could be multiplied many times over because it was but one 
application of a systematic plan of operation put into effect at the time 
throughout the Social Security Board. The plan has since been adopted by 
about 50 other organizations, mostly government agencies and, more recently, 
private companies. 


EMPLOYEE COOPERATION FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT 


For many years progressive management has recognized the advantages 
of giving employees greater opportunity to contribute toward the better opera- 
tion of an enterprise. Granted, this aim has remained largely an “impractical 
ideal” for want of practical means of bringing it about. Still we have seen 
worthwhile efforts in the direction of- greater “industrial democracy.” Many 
war-born labor-management councils or production committees have been 
effective, though they do not provide direct participation by employees. The 
idea of “consultative supervision” ! has had wide acceptance. Many suggestion 





Note: ‘The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writers and do not necessarily represent 
the views of the Social Security Board.—M. H. and W. P. M. 


1 “Consultative Supervision and Management,” by H. H. Carey. Prrsonner, March, 1942. 
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systems have been successful, even though they are a superficial form of 

employee participation. ‘Multiple management” seems to have worked.” 
Yet the situation, from the viewpoint of the employees of many organiza- 

tions, still seems to be as Golden and Ruttenburg have described it: 


Workers organize into unions not alone for economic motives but also for equally 
compelling psychological and social ones, so that they can participate in making the 
decisions that vitally affect them in their work. . . . Workers detest needless waste, 
and love to work . . . where production flows smoothly. Where these conditions do 
not prevail, workers are full of ideas and practical suggestions on how they can be 
brought about or, where they do prevail, how they can be improved. “Why don’t 
they come out with their thoughts?” Here is the problem. Management too often 
resents the expressiveness of workers in a way that stifles the communication of helpful 
production ideas. Normally, the individual worker who expresses his ideas is 
promptly shut up, his creative instincts are frustrated, and he finds little chance for 
self-expression in his daily work. Management has long felt production efficiency to 
be its sole concern. Consequently, a common attitude has developed among industrial 
workers over the years that it is useless or harmful to pass on to the management 
the benefit of their experiences.* 

The Social Security Board’s plan was an effort to improve the operations 
of an organization through the cooperative efforts of management and em- 
ployees. We wanted not only to streamline our operations, but also to gain 
the advantages that might result from enlisting the participation of the rank 
and file. The plan was engineered carefully to make a practical reality of the 
ideal of employee-management cooperation. 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


Here is a bird’s-eye picture of how the plan operates in an organization. 
Before the plan is presented to the employees, all supervisors and executives 
are given a clear understanding of it and of*their responsibilities in carrying 
it out. 


a. Supervisor meets with employees 


Each supervisor calls his employees into the first of a series of meetings 
for the purpose of working out together improved and simplified ways of 
accomplishing the work of the unit. The supervisor cites top management’s 
interest in the program, and tells his employees that he can carry out his 
responsibilities for the operation of the unit only with their help in finding 
the best ways of doing the work. 

The supervisor goes on to explain that there are techniques that will 
enable them to make improvements that otherwise would not be possible. He 
then introduces a consultant (we call him a “keyman”) who, he explains, has 
been invited to show them how to use these techniques. The keyman devotes 
most of the meeting to teaching a simplified technique of methods study 
adapted to office procedures. (For this technique we are indebted particularly 
to the JMT plan and to Allan Mogensen’s work, with emphasis taken off 
motion economy and placed on the movement and processing of paperwork.) 
2 Multiple Management, by Charles P. McCormick, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 


* The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, by Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenburg. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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The supervisor then asks each employee to apply the technique to some 
part of the work of the unit. He allows them time on the job to find improve- 
ments, for work improvement is to become a regular part of every employee’s 
duties. 


b. Staff meetings for considering proposals 


At subsequent staff meetings, the employees present their proposed im- 
provements for the group to consider. The keyman leads the discussion of 
proposals during the first two meetings to assure effective use of the methods 
techniques. He withdraws himself from leadership, however, as quickly as 
possible. After the third meeting, the supervisor takes over leadership of the 
discussion of proposals for improvement. The keyman remains with the 
group only until the supervisor is ready to assume full direction and leadership 
(usually from one to three additional meetings). 

While the keyman is still working with the unit, he helps the supervisor 
prepare a list of all the activities of his unit. This list provides a basis for 
continuing methods studies and is used in scheduling study of all parts of 
the work by employees. 


c. Keyman shapes attitudes 
Throughout his contacts with the unit the keyman seeks: 


1. To add to the reputation of the supervisor as one who is eager to get 
ideas and suggestions from his employees and to give his employees 
deserved recognition ; 

2. To detect and deal with any tendency of the supervisor to fail to en- 
courage his employees to propose improvements ; 

3. To allay the supervisor’s natural fear that he will be criticized by higher- 
ups because his employees are able to find so many ways of increasing 
the efficiency of the unit ; 

4. To allay fear that improvement may adversely affect job security or 
salary rates; and 

5. To convince employees that their proposals for improvement will be 
acted upon fairly at all levels of supervision, and that they will be favor- 
ably recognized rather than penalized for proposing changes. 


Features of the plan described in subsequent sections enable the keyman 
to do these difficult things with reasonable success. 


d. Proposal procedure 


Proposals for improvement are written in duplicate on a form prepared 
for that purpose. The employee gives one copy to his supervisor and sends 
the other to an assistant to the top executive for follow-up to assure prompt 
action. Because of previous discussion with the employee, the supervisor is 
usually ready to put the change into effect immediately or recommend it to 
superiors whose approval is necessary. Whether or not the proposal is 
adopted, a notation of the action taken is made on it and it is passed to the 
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next level of supervision. The proposal is then reviewed at each successive 
level up to the top executive or someone acting for him. 


e. Administration of the plan 


The program as a whole is administered by an assistant to the top 
executive—in many organizations the head of the methods or control depart- 


ment. In addition to scheduling the keymen and handling administrative 
details, he: 


Maintains a control of proposed improvements and keeps track of the 
progress of the program in all units of the organization. 

Reviews all proposals and recommends action to be taken on them 
by the top executive; salvages acceptable parts of proposals that cannot 
be used entirely; assists supervisors to use improvements developed in 
other parts of the organization when applicable. 

Is alert to any instances of discouragement, suppression, or arbitrary 
rejection of proposals, and deals with such instances through regular 
channels. 

Sees that higher-level executives give recognition and praise to lower- 
level supervisors whose employees find ways of increasing the efficiency 
of their unit; sees that these supervisors are not criticized, except for failure 
of their employees to propose changes. 


Sees that employees get recognition and credit for their proposals. 


Social Security Board consultants help State unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance agencies to adopt the plan. These consultants 
coach the person chosen to administer it in an organization, instruct the 
keymen in an eight-day training meeting, and in other ways work with the 
executive staff to get the program started successfully. 


ADVANTAGES OF EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 


Where the plan has been applied properly, savings in time, equipment, 
materials, and space have amounted in money value to many times the cost 
of the program. The plan requires a rather substantial investment of time, 
but as Oscar M. Powell, Executive Director of the Board, has written, “The 
returns on our investment so far are so large and so immediate that we want 
to invest all we can at such a rate of interest.’* 

It is not news, however, that the application of work simplification and 
methods analysis techniques results in improvement of operations. The 
successful use of such techniques by management experts is an old story. 
More recently the Training Within Industry group has demonstrated the 
value of training supervisors to use these techniques. 

The only justification for this article is to report our experience in 
sharing with employees responsibility for improving the operation of an 
organization. The general run of office employees can and do make a great 





« “Adjusting Administration to War Time,” by Oscar M. Powell. Social Security Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1943. 
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contribution to the improvement of methods when the conditions described 
later are established. Our experience has shown that there are many advan- 
tages to bringing employees in on management’s efforts to improve methods. 

The organizations that have used the plan described here have, found 
an increase in production over and above that which can be attributed to the 
adoption of better methods of work. 

One great advantage of having employees share in methods improvement 
is that their participation gives them a sense of responsibility for making 
the new method work. A cross-reference typist in one of our filing units, 
for example, announced that she had worked out a method by which she could 
double her output on one operation. Other employees who tried the new 
method found it good, but not that good—it increased their production by 
from 30 to 50 per cent. Nevertheless, the girl who worked out the improve- 
ment proudly displayed her production record two weeks later to poe that 
she had, in fact, doubled her output ! 

Employees ordinarily do not try so hard to make a new nates work 
when it is handed down by methods experts or by their supervisors. In fact, 
resistance to change is the common reaction. People generally resist change, 
and they resist particularly the efforts of other people to change their habits. 
But when the people who will have to use a new method have had a large 
part in working it out, acceptance comes easily. Having thought it through, 
they understand its desirability. Having had a part in deciding on a change, 
they accept it as their own. Our experience has shown, moreover, that people 
become less resistant to the efforts of methods improvement specialists after 
they have become amateur “efficiency experts” themselves. They develop a 
better understanding of the need for continuous improvement and become 
more economy-minded. 

Executives and supervisors who have used the plan find that it gives 
them a means of gaining greater employee cooperation and an increased “will 
to work.” It improves the working relationships between the supervisor and 
his employees. As a supervisor in the Reader’s Digest business department 
expressed it, “I now have a definite procedure for letting employees know I 
really want the benefit of their thinking and for giving them recognition and 
credit. I have always believed in these things but I am afraid many of the 
employees were not convinced of the fact before we had this plan. The feeling 
that they are appreciated because they have done something important is 
making them more cooperative. I was surprised a few days ago when one 
employee acted as if I had done her a favor when I asked her to do some 
extra work.” 

Some of the effects on employees are suggested by the results of an 
informal survey of employee reaction to the plan after it was installed in the 
Services to the Armed Forces of the American National Red Cross. Here 
are a few typical employee comments taken from a report by Robert E. Bondy, 
Administrator of that organization: 


It has served to give all of us a boost i in morale. It has created a mutual feeling of 
usefulness in us who now feel we are “staff members.” I have been made free, to 
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express myself and have received unlimited satisfaction in knowing I wasn’t just 
“talking to hear myself.” I am a part of Red Cross. 


* * * * * * 


The staff meetings are something we have needed for a long time in this department. 
They have enabled us to express ideas which have been in our minds, and I appreciate 
this opportunity to give my ideas for improving methods. 
* * * * * * 
The thing that means most to me is that the supervisor and others are interested 
enough in us to.even ask our opinions. 
It is not surprising that the operation of the plan puts employees in a 
frame of mind to do better work. Employees who previously had felt repressed 
are given an outlet. They see that their superiors recognize that they have 





HOW TO FIND A BETTER METHOD 


STEP I—LIST ALL DETAILS of the operation. 
1. List everything you or others do by the pres- 
ent method. 
2. Make explanatory notes about the details as 
necessary. 


STEP II—CHALLENGE (QUESTION) each detail. 
1. Apply these questions: 
WHY is it necessary ? 
Does it serve a useful purpose? 
WHERE should it be done? 
WHEN should it be done? 
WHO should do it? 
HOW is the best way to do it? 
2. Question the: 
Materials, Equipment, Forms, Storage, 
Office Layout, Workplace, Safety, House- 
keeping. 


STEP ITI—DEVELOP the better method. 
(In cooperation with others.) 
1. ELIMINATE unnecessary details— 

Watch especially for unessential routing, 
reviewing, and checking 

2. COMBINE AND REARRANGE details— 

Find a better place. 

Find a better sequence. 

Use the right person. 

3. See the manner of doing necessary de- 
tails— 

Substitute better equipment, materials, 
forms, etc.; use preprinted and prepared- 
in-advance materials when practicable. 

Pre-position equipment, supplies, and papers 
at the best places in the proper work area. 

Let both hands do useful work; use devices 
for holding. 

4, List the details of the new method. 
5. Write up your proposal— 
Give it to your supervisor. 
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enough brains to be consulted, and this helps satisfy the natural human need 
to be considered important. They derive satisfaction from achieving some- 
thing important. They have a means of getting favorable attention and 
recognition. As the Western Electric Company’s well-known studies also have 
shown, conditions such as these result in cooperative attitudes and more 
production. 

Employee participation in methods improvement does not reduce the 
need for methods improvement specialists. On the contrary, in some instances 
it has made clear the need for such specialists and has made the whole oper- 
ating staff receptive to their services. Good administration, however, cannot 
be superimposed by an expert from outside an operating organization. When 
the members of an organization improve their methods themselves, the im- 
provements stick. The valuable experience gained in the process stays within 
the organization. The brain power already existing within the organization 
is developed and put to use. As Stuart Chase reported in the Reader’s Digest 
after observing the Board’s plan in operation, “The program taps a vast 
reservoir of human energy which lies inert in most offices.’® 


CONDITIONS THAT MAKE EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION PRACTICABLE 


In developing the plan we gave much thought to finding and analyzing 
the conditions that would make large scale employee-management cooperation 
a successful reality. The reader can infer many of these conditions from the 
description of how the plan is carried out; a few of the more important 
requirements will be discussed briefly. 


a. Employees must have “know-how” 


Many attempts to share with employees. the responsibility for improving 
methods have failed because the employees were asked to do things they are 
not qualified to do. So-called “suggestion systems,” for example, exhort the 
employee to contribute “ideas”—ideas about all aspects of the business, regard- 
less of whether he knows anything about them. And these systems urge him 
to figure out improvements without providing him with tools for doing so. 
Methods experts need techniques to find improvements, but the ordinary 
employee is expected to dream up ideas unaided. The typical result, of course, 
is that nine out of ten emplovee suggestions are impracticable. The harm 
done by rejecting those nine oien offsets the good done by accepting the one. 

Two big reasons why the Social Security Board plan works are: (1) the 
employees are taught to use a simple but effective technique of methods 
improvement (see illustration, on opposite page, of instructions to employees) ; 
and (2) they apply this technique to operations they know thoroughly—their 
own work and the work of their immediate unit. 


b. Creating the right supervisor-em ployee relationship 


Many employees feel that their superiors do not welcome their ideas for 


5 “Bureaucracy Streamlines Itself,” by Stuart Chase, Reader’s Digest, April, 1944, 
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improvement, and often they are right. We all are likely to resist new ideas ; 
subordinates have been penalized for having the effrontery to suggest change. 
This problem is so great that suggestion systems evade it by having employees 
deposit their suggestions in boxes, often anonymously. 

When we stop to think about this situation, we see that its implications 
are pretty serious. When an organization asks employees to short-circuit their 
supervisors and put their ideas in suggestion boxes, the organization is in 
effect, admitting that it cannot trust its supervisors to deal fairly with em- 
ployees. If that’s the case, it had better try to do something about that 
problem. 

One of our major aims has been to get employees and supervisors working 
together. The plan is calculated to build a relationship in which the employee 
feels completely free to express his ideas and in which the supervisor, as a 
matter of course, enlists his employees’ help in solving the operating problems 
of his unit. 

We try to build this relationship, not by exhortation, but by actually 
placing the supervisor and his employees in that relationship. The round- 
table meetings of the supervisor and his employees provide the setting. Em- 
ployees present their proposals for consideration by the group. These sug- 
gestions are sensible because they have been worked out with the aid of sound 
techniques for methods improvement. The supervisor discovers, therefore, 
that his subordinates do have some pretty useful ideas, after all. Since the 
supervisor reacts favorably to these good ideas, his employees decide that he 
is a pretty open-minded guy, after all. The keyman guides this process at first, 
then withdraws so that the supervisor and his group are truly working together. 

The supervisor is placed in a position in which he would look bad if his 
employees failed to present proposals for change. The higher bosses and the 
keyman might suspect that he was discouraging his employees. So the super- 
visor himself encourages any employee who hesitates. Many employees will 
never forget the shock of having their boss insist that they propose 
improvements ! 


c. Supervisors must feel secure 


To keep this process going requires that the supervisor be relieved of 
the fear that he will be penalized or discredited because his employees show 
that there has been plenty of room for increasing the operating efficiency of 
his unit. 

There is real ground for this apprehension. When a higher-level execu- 
tive finds that employees have developed ways of improving the efficiency of a 
unit, his first impulse is to summon their supervisor to inquire if the super- 
visor has been asleep on the job and why the hell didn’t he make those improve- 
ments long ago. 

This fear must be removed, for the supervisor can easily discourage his 
subordinates from finding improvements if he wishes to do so. The plan 
provides assurance by higher-level executives that they will look with approval 
on supervisors who are able to stimulate employees to find improvements. 
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But this assurance is not enough. One of the jobs of the keyman is to coach 
the superiors of the supervisor whose group he is working with. Thus, when 
the employees begin to show that there is room for improvement in methods 
and their supervisor consequently begins to fear for his reputation, he gets 
the expected call from his chief. But, instead of rebuking him, the chief 
commends him for successfully enlisting his subordinates’ cooperation. We 
give continued recognition and approval to supervisors whose employees are 
most active in proposing improvements, and reserve the criticism for the 
others. 

These methods have given us a pretty good batting average in influencing 
supervisors to actively encourage their subordinates to propose improvements. 
Two years after the plan was installed in the Social Security Board, employees 
were asked to answer this question anonymously: “Do you think your super- 
visor really wants employees to make proposals for improving the efficiency of 
your office?” Fewer than ten per cent said “no.” 


d. Employee security 


No program of this kind can work unless employees are assured that 
it will not injure them. We have already discussed methods of reducing the 
fear that employees will be penalized for seeming to criticize the status quo 
by proposing change. Employees recognize also that there is safety in numbers 
and gain a feeling of security in knowing that “everybody is doing it.” They 
also know that the program is being carried on at the insistence of the top 
executive, and that the keyman who is working with them represents him. 

Employees, and management personnel as well, must feel secure that they 
will not lose their jobs or be reduced in salary as a result of improvements 
they develop. The top executive gives this assurance in a written statement. 
Large savings often must be postponed until an improvement can be put 
into effect without violating this promise. 


e. Stimulating employees 


Many employees are eager to work out improvements. . Some have felt 
themselves repressed, and jump at the opportunity to express themselves and 
to find an outlet for their creative instincts. Anyone, however, who thinks 
all office employees behave like that is quite naive. Many of them like nothing 
better than to have someone do their thinking for them. They have to be 
stimulated. Once stimulated, however, many of these people derive much 
satisfaction from seeing their ideas put to use. 

One form of stimulation lies in the fact that “everybody is doing: it.” 
Each employee in the unit takes his turn at presenting proposals and anyone 
who declines to take part is likely to feel uncomfortably conspicuous. 

Our chief incentive, however, is recognition and credit. The employee 
who develops useful improvements gets a lot of favorable attention. A high 
executive may call him on the phone to thank him or drop in to see him. His 
achievement is cited before other groups. It is recorded in his personnel 
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folder and in some instances leads to promotion. In any event, he gets the 
satisfaction of having achieved something important. 

When this kind of incentive is used properly, we do not find it necessary 
or desirable to offer financial rewards for improvements. We look upon the 
improvement of methods through’ cooperation of employees and their super- 
visor as a regular part of the day’s work and therefore cannot logically pay 
a bonus for it. People work out improvements on regular office time for 
which they are paid. It is true that some employees who develop outstanding 
improvements get salary raises, but that happens only if their work is out- 
standing in other ways as well. 

For the same reason we do not go in for posters and other artificial forms 
of promotion. To do so would be to differentiate methods improvement from 
the other parts of people’s jobs and thus imply that it is less important. 


f. Open channels of communication 


We cannot get employees to contribute the product of their brains for 
the better operation of an organization unless we have a means of making 
sure the product is used. In every organization many good ideas have been 
lost for want of definite machinery for getting them to the persons who are 
in a position to do something about them. Many more have been lost because 
someone somewhere up the line was too busy, too weary, or too hidebound to 
take necessary action. 

The “proposal procedure” already referred to is an essential part of our 
plan, particularly in the early stages. The channel of communication followed 
is properly the regular line of authority, but in the beginning this channel 
often must be blasted open. 

Employees’ proposals for change are passed up the regular supervisory 
line until they reach the top. Approval to adopt a proposal is given at the 
point in the supervisory line where authority for such action exists, The 
burden of proof is placed on the supervisor at any level who disagrees with 
a proposal; he can only recommend disapproval and to do so must attach 
a memorandum citing his objections. All proposals must go all the way up 
so that we can give deserved recognition to employees and their supervisors 
and as a precaution against arbitrary action by supervisors at any level. 

The duplicate copy of the proposal that the employee sends directly to 
the office of the top executive serves as a psychological spur to supervisors 
throughout the line to take prompt action and is a precaution against “pocket 
vetoes.” 

This proposal procedure, in addition to providing a means for getting 
action on proposals for change, also serves to protect the organization against 
unauthorized changes in methods. 


g. Executive leadership 
An essential condition for success is genuine leadership by the top execu- 


tives of an organization. By this we mean more than is meant by the usual 
bromides about “support of top management.” It means that the leading execu- 
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tives must believe in the democratic way of operating that is implicit in our 
plan. It means that they must show that they approve of subordinate execu- 
tives or supervisors who operate that way and disapprove of those who do not. 
It means that they must demonstrate that they really want present methods 
changed. 

By setting the “fashion,” the chief executives can stir the whole organiza- 
tion to streamline itself and enable supervisors and employees alike to gain 
great satisfaction in the process. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 


ROGRESS in industrial relations and personnel administration has been 

accelerated in no small degree by the activities of local personnel and 
labor relations groups. These activities are widely diversified and include 
regular (generally monthly) meetings, special research projects, publications, 
and the exchange of wage and salary data. 

To comply with the requests received regularly from AMA members for 
information about local groups, the Association has compiled a tentative list- 
ing of such groups based on information recently supplied and on data in its 
files. It is hoped to expand the list which follows as additional information 
is received, and to revise it periodically as changes in officers, etc., occur. 
Addresses of the local associations (or of a secretary or other officer) are 
given where known; publications issued and frequency of meetings are also 
indicated whenever possible. 

AMA would appreciate receiving the names, addresses, lists of officers, 
and descriptive material on the functions and activities of associations and 
groups not included in this list. It would also be appreciated if the groups 
listed here would keep the Association apprised of any changes in organiza- 
tion, etc., and would regularly send their bulletins, press releases, and other 
material issued to the Editor, American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Alliance (Ohio) Personnel Association. Chairman, G. C. Roberts, Personnel 
Director, Welded Tube Division, Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company, Alliance, 
Ohio. Vice Chairman, C. Stower; Secretary, H. L. Grimes. Meets monthly. 

Aurora Personnel Association. Acting President, C. Powelson, Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Young Men’s Christian Association, 205 Fox Street, Aurora, Ill. Meets 
monthly. 

Battle Creek Personnel Association. Chairman, L. A. Miller, Post Products Divi- 
sion, General Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, Michigan. Meets monthly. 
Bergen County Personnel Managers Group. Address C. G. Evans, Personnel 
Director, Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, New Jersey. Meets monthly. 
California Personnel Management Association. 442 Flood Building, 870 Market 

Street, San Francisco 2. President, H. T. Lintott; Vice President, G. Morris; 
Secretary, E. Van Every. Meets monthly. News Bulletin. 
Central Jersey Personnel Association. P. O. Box 745, Trenton 4. Chairman, 
Evans; Vice Chairman, W. B. Fell; Secretary-Treasurer, S. M. Parker. 
Meets monthly. 
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Charlotte Personnel Directors Association. President, R. C. Hord, Personnel 
Manager, Old Dominion Box Company, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Vice President, 
R. Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, A. Bechtold. Meets monthly. 

*Cincinnati Personnel Association. 


Cleveland Personnel Association. 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14. 
President, T. C. Kaplysh; Vice President, H. A. Sammons; Treasurer, 
S. Dixon; Recording Secretary, B. Kenney. Annual conference. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, L. B. Stone; Commercial Vice President, 
A. C. Michaelis, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. Hunt. Meets monthly. Monthly news letter. 

Denver Personnel Club. President, E. R. Rinker, The Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver 17; Vice President, J. W. Hyndman; Secretary, M. K. Stonne; 
Treasurer, E. Schuricht. Meets monthly. 

*Employment and Personnel Managers Group, Industrial Management Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, New York. 

Employment and Personnel Managers’ Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware 
Chamber of Commerce, Mullin Building, Wilmington 24. Chairman, J. M. 
McVey; Vice Chairman, F. J. Horty; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Monthly 
meetings. 

*Evansville Personnel Association, Evansville, Indiana. 


Industrial Personnel Women, St. Louis, Mo. President, G. D. Meyer, Personnel 
Supervisor, White-Rodgers Electric Co., 1209 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6; Vice 
President, M. I. Hagist; Secretary, B. Grayson; Treasurer, M. A. Coleman. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, D. M. Sawyer; Vice 
President, G. C. Jermyn; Secretary, J. R. Dick, American Magnesium Corp., 


1880 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Treasurer, H. M. Watt. Monthly 
meetings. 


Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 
President, W. K. Lunt; Vice President, G. H. Lemmon; Secretary, R. A. 
Dingman; Treasurer, T. Wright. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14. Chairman, C. P. Schroeter. Annual conference. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, T. G. Collins; 
Treasurer, J. H. Branson; Secretary, H. W. Myers, SKF Industries, Inc., 
Front and Erie Avenues, Philadelphia. Meets monthly. 

*Industrial Relations Association of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Industrial Kelations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, T. O. 
Armstrong, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 653 Page Blvd., Springfield 2, 
Mass. ; Vice President, R. M. Weiser; Secretary, E. W. Whitehead; Treasurer, 
R. L. Medlicott. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisc. President, 
J. L. Onarheim; Vice President, A. Brill; Secretary, L. H. Lelivelt; Treasurer, 
C. F. Enroth. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis. President, F. W. Huntington, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis 2; Treasurer, E. C. Schultes; Secretary, N. H. 
Davis. Meets nine times a year. 

Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware Chamber of Commerce, 
Mullin Building, Wilmington 24. Chairman, W. Freegard; Vice Chairman, 
M. E. Turner; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

London (Canada) “Personnel Association. President, G. Rowat; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. Roughley, Richmond Hosiery, Ltd., 341-9 Ridout Street, London, 
Canada. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Aircraft Industry Industrial Relations Group. Secretary, W. G. 
Beilby, Assistant to Director of Industrial Relations, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Inc., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. Meets monthly. 


* Denotes no recent information available, 
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Lorain County Industrial Relations Association. 500 Lorain County Bank Building, 
Elyria, Ohio. Chairman of Executive Committee, J. C. Hall; Secretary, R. A. 
Stith. Meets monthly. 

*Louisville Personnel Association, Louisville, Ky. 

*Montreal Personnel Association, Montreal, Canada. 

New Jersey Personnel Group, P. O. Box 606, Newark, N. J. Chairman, R. E. 
Dobbins. Meets monthly. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 150 William Street, New York. 
Chairman, H. W. Gillette; Vice Chairman, T. J. Beatson; Secretary, W. R. 
Haviland; Treasurer, E. S. Jones. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association, 325 County-City Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. President, S. Kiser; Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. Rubin. 
Convenes annually. Monthly news letter. 

Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, J. Weer; Vice 
President, K. H. Andrae; Secretary-Treasurer, S. M. Brah, 3400 East Chase 
Street, Baltimore 13. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Los Angeles, Calif. President, 
A. W. Abrahamsen; Vice President, E. B. Hassett; Secretary, R. K. Frank; 
Treasurer, C. C. Lincoln. Meets monthly. Monthly district meetings. 

Personnel Association. Headquarters, Parker House, Boston, Mass. President, 
W. C. Fay; Vice President, F. Mahoney; Treasurer, F. W. Walsh; Secretary, 
W. J. Hammond, Jr., Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. Meets 
monthly. 

*Personnel Association, Orange, Texas. 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 North Illinois St., Indianapolis 4. Presi- 
dent, D. A. C. Hill; Vice President, E. B. Walker; Secretary, A. F. Williams; 
Treasurer, F. E. Cramer. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 99, Mich. President, H. E. Turbe- 
ville; Vice President, L. V. Chapman; Secretary-Treasurer, H. M. Elwell. 
Bi-weekly meetings. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Area. President, R. R. Kitchen, 
The Chas. H. Phillips Co., Division of Sterling Drug, Inc., Glenbrook, Conn. ; 
Vice President, E. P. Millard; Secretary, O. J. Calders; Treasurer, E. J. 
Kingsbury. 

Personnel Association of Toronto. President, H. E. Bongers; Vice President, 
C. I. Scott; Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Armstrong, Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., 212 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Meets semi-monthly. 


Personnel Club of New York, 19 West 44 St., New York 18. President, R. H. 
Metcalfe; Vice President, M. H. Snyder; Secretary-Treasurer, I. Bell. 
Women’s organization. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Council, Young Men’s Christian Association, 185 Washington Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. President, N. D. Cafferty; Vice President, F. Anderson; 
Executive Secretary, E. V. Chandler. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Directors’ Association of Hawaii. Address M. I. Isherwood, Olaa Sugar 
Company, Ltd., Olaa, Hawaii. President, D. VonEllsner; Vice President, 
E. E. Haemisch; Secretary, H. Sensano. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Management Group (associated with the Passaic Chamber of Com- 
merce), 631 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J. Chairman, B. J. Borneman. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston 10. President, L. C. McKenney; Vice President, E. P. Jones; Secre- 
tary, H.G. Brown. Meets monthly. 

*Personnel Officers Association, Oakland, Calif. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, c/o Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, Pitts- 


burgh 25, Penna. President, J. D. Beatty; Secretary-Treasurer, H. L, Grau. 
Monthly meetings. 





* Denotes no recent information available. 
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Radar-Radio Personnel Group, 501 West 35 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. Chairman, 
A. Lubin; Vice Chairman, J. Osborne; Secretary, M. K. Mazac; Treasurer, 
G. E. May. Meets monthly. 


Sperry Personnel Association, Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., Great Neck, L. I., 
N. Y. President, R. I. Metcalfe; Vice President, O. K. Cline ; Secretary, 
M. Kunert ; Treasurer, W. G. Beilby. Meets monthly. 


Spokane Personnel Association, Spokane, Wash. President, G. Robey; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. Cook; Secretary, Mrs. M. Nelson; Treasurer, R. H. Kisler. Member 
of Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Personnel Club. President, L. Reisinger; Vice President, H. 
Mertz; Secretary-Treasurer, L. W. Baxter. Member of Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association. 

Texas Panhandle Personnel Association. President, R. G. Gilbert; Vice President, 
C. M. Robertson; Secretary, W. E. Smith, Director of Personnel, American 
Zinc Company of Illinois, Dumas, Texas. Meets monthly. 

*Tiffin Personnel Club, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
President, P. G. Robinson; Vice President, R. H. Herron; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. J. Baumker. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Directors Forum, Winston-Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winston-Salem, N. C. Chairman, T. L. Carroll; Vice Chairman, 
C. Frederick; Secretary, M. Voss. Called meetings. 


* Denotes no recent information available. 


Use Your Organization Chart 


66 HERE is nothing as old as yesterday’s newspaper,” unless it is yesterday’s 

organization chart. A major answer to the problem of getting your staff 
to use your organization chart lies in maintaining its currency, particularly in these 
days of rapid change. 

In normal times it may be satisfactory to revise your chart at three- or 
four-month intervals. In times of great organizational shifting, however, more 
frequent changing is advisable. 

It is much better for the chart to be simple and accurate than elaborate. 
Many charts are “works of art” when they first appear, but quickly become 
museum pieces. They’re too large and cumbersome to be used easily, and too 
expensively produced to be changed when, inevitably, they get out of date. 


One large firm that resolved to convert its chart from a wall decoration to a 
working tool throughout the organization held a meeting of its supervisors to get 
suggestions. The supervisors wanted to place the charts in their working manuals, 
so the chart was reduced to a size which would fit into a three-ring binder, with 
one or two folds at most. Separate charts were made for the different divisions 
and keyed into a master organization chart. Supervisors could quickly refer to 
the part of the chart that most concerned them. 


A quick, easy, and inexpensive duplicating process was substituted for the 
slower and less flexible method that had been used. The charts were distributed 
to the supervisors by name, and the obsolete charts taken up in exchange so that 
only current charts were left in circulation. 


It is also important not to permit your organization chart to be “scooped,” 
as when rumors or announcements concerning organization changes circulate widely 
for some time before a new chart is released. A far better procedure would be 
to let the chart announce the change, releasing it quickly enough to let it supplant 
the inevitable rumors. After all, it constitutes the very best means for announce- 
ment, for all the ramifications of the organizational shift are apparent at a glance. 

—Joun F. Sempower in Forbes 10/15/45 

















DEVELOPING MORALE: 


The Executive’s Most Important Responsibility 


By GEORGE D. HALSEY 
Personnel Officer 
Farm Credit Administration 
Columbia, S. C. 


The oft-repeated statement that “a happy workforce is a productive workforce” 
is not a sentimental platitude; it is one of the basic principles of good super- 
vision. What conditions are most favorable to the development of happiness 
in the work situation, and what can the individual supervisor do specifically 
to create these conditions? In the following article Mr. Halsey outlines seven 
conditions which a consensus of supervisors indicates are most important in 
the development of employee morale. The article is based in large part on 
— in the author's book, Supervising People, just published by Harper 
rothers. 


ORALE in a business or industrial organization is an attitude of emo- 
tional readiness which enables the worker to turn out more and better 
work without increase in fatigue; which causes him to enter enthusiastically 
into the activities and endeavors of the group with which he works; and which 
makes him less susceptible to outside influences, especially those which base 
their appeal on the premise that management’s sole interest in him is to get all 
it can and give as little as possible in return. 

It is purely emotional in that it has to do entirely with how the worker 
feels about his job, his supervisor, and his company, rather than with the 
actual facts; yet the creating and maintaining of a high degree of morale in 
the group under his supervision is probably any executive’s principal responsi- 
bility. But—and this is most important—morale cannot be bought, or or- 
dered, or reasoned, or even persuaded into existence. It can be created only 
by introducing into the work situation of each member of the group certain 
conditions which are favorable to its development—and no person in the or- 
ganization plays a larger part in this than the employee’s direct supervisor. 

Some of the more significant of these conditions for which the supervisor 
is responsible, as gathered by the writer in conferences with supervisors and 
workers during more than twenty years’ experience as a personnel director, 
are summarized in the sections which follow. 


1. There should be friendly, skillful, and adequate intro- 
duction to the job. 


The first few days on a new job are difficult and trying to almost anyone, 
especially if he is taking up a new type of work. Any word of welcome and 
encouragement the supervisor may give will count much in building that 
loyalty to the organization so essential to good production. Conversely, any 
careless or unjust criticism or any indication of dissatisfaction at the new 
worker’s inexperi nce may create a sore spot which will take months to heal. 
In the first few days more can be done to ‘make or mar the new employee's 
future than in weeks at any other time. 
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Even though the supervisor may have assigned the training of the new 
employee to an assistant, he himself should try to make the new person feel 
at home. This need not take much time. Often just a thoughtful word, said 
at the right time, will be all that is necessary. 

Perhaps the most crucial moment in the induction process is that in which 
the new employee’s supervisor receives him from the representative of the 
employment office who has brought him to the department. Following are 
two examples of how the reception can be handled (in both cases the super- 
visor was busy with something important and could not, at the time, do more 
than say a few words) : 

In the first instance, Bill Hastings was the supervisor. Charlie Simpson, 
the assistant employment manager, brought the new employee into the de- 
partment shortly after opening time. Bill had talked to him when he was 
being considered for the job, but seemed to have forgotten this. The assistant 
employment manager opened the conversation: 

“Hello, Bill, | brought you the new man I promised you. Mr. Johnson, 
this is your new supervisor, Mr. Hastings. I believe you talked with Mr. 
Johnson before, Bill.” 

Bill made no comment to indicate that he remembered the interview, but 
addressed his remarks to Charlie. 

“You sure can bring new people at the time when I am the busiest, 
Charlie. He will have to wait a while until I have time to get him started. 
Has he ever operated a milling machine?” 

“No, Bill, but I am sure he will learn quickly. He had a high score on 
the tests.” 

“Maybe; but teaching takes time, and I am mighty busy with more im- 
portant things now. I wish once in a while you would bring me someone 
who has had some experience. I'll take care of getting him started as soon 
as I can, but I have to get this new job on the machines first.” 

Charlie showed the new man to a seat near Bill’s desk, trying to reassure 
him as he left: “Don’t worry about Bill’s comments. He is not half so bad 
as he sounds. He really is a good scout.” 

In the second case, Jim Swain was the supervisor. Immediately after 
leaving Bill’s department, Charlie took Sam Williams, another new man, to 
Jim’s department. Jim, too, was busy and could give only a short time to 
greeting the new employee; but he handled it in a different way. Charlie 
opened up as before: 

“Hello, Jim, here is the new man I promised you. Mr. Williams, this is 
your new supervisor, Mr. Swain.” 

“You don’t need to introduce me to Mr. Williams; we had a long talk 
together a few days ago,” and—turning to the new employee—“I believe you 
said your first name is Sam, didn’t you? We go by first names around here. 
Mine is Jim, as I told you. As I remember it, you have never run a turret 
lathe, but don’t let that worry you; from the way Charlie tells me you han- 
dled his tests, 1 am counting on you to be one of our best men in a short time. 
I have got to get this new job in the machines right now, but I’ll be with you 
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in a little while. Just sit down over by my desk. You can be reading that 
book about the company they gave you in the employment office.” “Will you 
show Jim where the desk is, Charlie.” 

Assuming that the two new employees are of equal ability and the jobs 
of equal difficulty, and that each employee is turned over to a competent 
mechanic to be trained, how much longer will it take to transform the first 
man into a capable and happy worker than it will take to do the same with 
the second man? An exact answer is impossible, but it will be a consider- 
able period of time—good productive time wasted because the supervisor was 
so busy “getting out production” that he didn’t have time to be pleasant. And 
the interesting part of it all is that it probably took as much of Bill’s time to 
explain why he didn’t have time to be pleasant as it did for Jim to be pleasant. 
It usually does. 


When you are the supervisor and your assistant employment manager 
brings you a new employee at just the moment when everything else seems 
to require your attention, whose handling of the situation does your greeting 
of the new man most closely resemble—that of Bill Hastings or of Jim Swain? 


Perhaps the first objective in introducing the employee to his new work 
and surroundings is to eliminate as quickly as possible that sense of awk- 
wardness and ignorance which makes him feel inferior to those around him. 
The process is simple. There are three “rules” the supervisor should follow: 
First, greet the new worker pleasantly and introduce into the greeting a word 
of assurance that you believe he will learn quickly. Second, see that someone 
shows him promptly those little things a worker must know, such as location 
of washrooms, drinking fountains, lunchroom; how to get tools or supplies 
when needed; how to record his time properly; how to get any money he 
may need to tide him over until his first payday. Third, follow up frequently 
through the training period with a friendly word of encouragement, com- 
menting especially on those aspects of the work he is doing well, and offering 
practical advice on how he can improve where he is not doing quite so well. 

If all who supervise the work of others could understand how most new 
employees are obsessed by doubts and fears and how great is their hunger 
for an occasional word of reassurance, labor turnover in the first few weeks 


of employment would be greatly reduced and the whole training process 
speeded and made more efficient. 


2. Employees should know that their efforts are appreciated. 


Many psychologists believe that the strongest human desire is a craving 
to be appreciated. Whether this is actually our strongest desire or not, a 
feeling that our efforts are really appreciated is certainly one of the conditions 
most essential to happiness in the work situation. 

The supervisor should take every honest opportunity to commend the 
work of his subordinates. This does not mean that he should spend the greater 
part of his time making flattering comments to everyone in his department. 
To do so would probably have an effect quite the opposite of that sought, be- 
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cause no one likes empty and insincere flattery. But it does mean that the super- 
visor should consciously and consistently watch for and comment pleasantly 
about things which really are worth favorable comment. Completion of a 
machine operation in less than standard time with a low spoilage record, a 
check of an inspector’s work which reveals an unusually low percentage of 
failures to detect faulty workmanship, exercise of some special skill such as 
the ability to spin the tail stock of a lathe so it always stops at the right place 
on the first trial—these are examples of simple, everyday things which offer 
such opportunities. The supervisor should not fail, also, to comment favor- 
ably on any improvement over past performance, even though a high standard 
has not yet been attained. This last is especially true in the case of new 
employees or those who have recently been corrected because of poor per- 
formance. 

And favorable comments need not be confined to things which have oc- 
curred in the shop. For example, when the supervisor reads in the local paper 
or hears that a son or daughter of one of his employees has won scholastic 
honors, he should congratulate the father or mother at the first opportunity. 
Even if the news item merely concerns the child’s going to some camp for the 
summer, it should be mentioned with some such comment as that he hopes 
the child will have a fine time. It is well also to remember and use the child’s 
name in these instances, for this adds more to the “ego-expanding” power of 
a comment than would seem possible. 

Consequences of failure to observe one caution are so serious that, de- 
spite its obviousness, it should be mentioned. It is this: Be most careful to 
see that too large a share of the complimentary comments is not given to just 
two or three people in the department, even though these workers stand out 
as the best and really deserve all that is said about them. Do not withhold 
deserved praise from these workers—give them all they are entitled to; but 
also find some pleasing things to say to everyone else in the department. 
There is no one whose work is so poor or even whose attitude is so unsatis- 
factory that the supervisor cannot find something which he can honestly 
commend. Take the trouble to find that something and you will discover, as 
many other supervisors have, that both quality of work and attitude will 
improve. 

Of course it must be remembered that praise of work well done is not 
enough. There should also be more tangible evidence of appreciation in the 
form of increased compensation in proportion to increased efficiency. Praise 
will backfire and do more harm than good unless the worker feels that he is 


fairly paid for what he does, and especially that no one is paid more unless 
he is really worth more. 


3. Feelings should be respected. 


Closely allied to the desire for appreciation is the desire “to be treated 
like a human being.” 


In June, 1943, The Reader's Digest offered $100 prizes for the best 
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letters from employees on “What’s Wrong with Management?” The letters, 
some 10,000 of them, were analyzed and then tabulated on the basis of how 
many complaints about each specific matter were found in each 1,000 letters. 
The most frequent complaint (426 per 1,000) had to do with this desire to 
be treated like human beings, which is eloquently expressed in these three 
sentences from a letter by a laborer in a California plant: “Why should our 
reasonable petitions be ignored? Why are rules posted in terms of threat? 
We, too, are men of pride and self-respect.” 


Nothing should be required of any worker which will detract from his 
feeling of self-respect ; nothing which will prevent him from maintaining that 
simple, human dignity which everyone desires. Arbitrary orders without ex- 
planation, criticism in front of others, rules or practices which seem to imply 


suspicion of one’s honesty—any of these lessens a person’s self-respect and 
builds up resentment. 


Sometimes strict rules are necessary, and in these cases two simple pre- 
cautions will prevent resentment. The first is to explain in advance why the 
rule is essential, and the second is to make the rule as nearly as possible 
universal in its application. The workman will not resent inspection of 


packages he takes out, for example, if his foreman is willing to have his own 
packages inspected. 


It is also most important that the supervisor tell each person in advance 
of any change which will affect him and explain the reason for the change. 
Most workers are reasonable, will cooperate with their supervisors in any 
necessary change, even put up with considerable inconvenience if they are 
told in advance what and why; but it is surprising what serious offense will 
often be taken at some trifling change made without advance notice. 

And, of course, the primary reason why workers take offense and possibly 
refuse to accept the change is not the inconvenience caused, even though the 
workers themselves may believe that it is. It usually has to do more with 
that all-important something called self-respect. Even one in a minor position 
has a strong desire to maintain his self-respect and resents deeply, though 
often silently, anything which he feels to be an encroachment on his “rights 
as a human being.” 

The skillful supervisor therefore tries to assign each job in a way that 
enhances rather than detracts from the employee’s feeling of personal worth- 
whileness. He says, “This is an important job which has to be done just 
right, and I am asking you to do it because I know you can do it right,” or, 
if the job is not sufficiently important to justify such a comment, merely, 
“Will you take care of this for me?” It is always better to ask that the job 
be done even though you do have the authority to order it done. 


4. All should be treated fairly and impartially. 


Another condition most important to happiness on the job is the feeling 
on the part of each worker that his supervisor and the general management 
of the organization will always play fair with him—that criticism, praise, 
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promotion, layoffs, or whatever may come will be handed out on a merit basis 
only. A large share of responsibility for the existence of this feeling rests 
with the supervisor. 

Most of us feel that we are fair in our dealings with people and probably 
would resent any but a high rating on this quality. We might even consider 
wholly unnecessary any discussion of how best to develop fairness. And there 
is little doubt that in the bigger things the majority of us would deserve a high 
rating. We would not tell a deliberate falsehood about some employee either 
to save ourselves from criticism or to gain a promotion for some friend or 
relative; we would not deliberately claim personal credit for something some- 
one under our supervision had done; nor would we knowingly be guilty of 
any other major injustices. But when it comes to the little things which really 
count for so much, do we rate so high? 

Do we sometimes criticize an employee for a mistake when careful inquiry 
would show that he has not been properly taught, that he is working with 
poor equipment, or that the light is poor and eyestrain with resultant fatigue 
has been the cause? Do we occasionally make careless comments about a 
worker’s ability, comments which may lead others to form an adverse judg- 
ment, when our opinions are not based on thoughtful analysis of facts? Are 
we always careful to base recommendations for salary increases on a fair and 
considered measurement of real worth rather than on some chance circum- 
stance, such as a recent favorable or unfavorable occurrence, an offer of 
another job to a worker, or the worker’s skill in requesting an increase? Do 
we sometimes make promises to employees which we sincerely intend to keep, 
but neglect to make a follow-up record to be sure our promises are kept ? 

The achievement of fairness requires much more than the intention to be 
fair. Only by continuous striving to be fair in these so-called little things can 
we hope to attain that high degree of fairness so necessary for success in 
supervision. There is no half way in fairness. 

3ut even the exercise of fairness is not quite enough to maintain morale. 
Morale is “an emotional reaction” based on how the worker feels about things, 
and his feelings may at times be quite at variance with the actual facts. For 
example, when choosing between two men for a promotion, absolute fairness 
in the selection is not enough ; the man not chosen must be made to understand 
why he lost out and must be convinced that the reasons were sound and fair. 

It should always be remembered too, that how a man is treated in relation 
to others in his unit is what.counts, not just how he is treated. There is 
probably no one thing we Americans hate more than partiality. Recently an 
employee who had been with us several years came to my office to express 
dissatisfaction with his rating. I was much surprised because the rating was 
excellent, among the top 4 or 5 per cent of the entire organization. When I 
said this to him, he replied: 

“Yes, I know that, and I wouldn’t have said a word even had it been two 
or three points lower, except for the fact that there are two other men in 
our department doing the same type of work as I who are rated two points 
higher than I am. I know they are no more accurate, and I know that they 
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turn out no greater volume. I think it is just because the supervisor has it in 
for me.” 

Later the supervisor discussed the rating in detail with this worker and 
showed him that the difference was due wholly to a personality trait which, 
while it did not affect the volume or quality of his output, did affect his general 
value to the organization. The supervisor did a good job, and I believe the 
man is now fully satisfied as to the fairness of the rating. I believe, also, that 
his next rating will be higher. But it would have been better if the super- 
visor had realized the possibility of a misunderstanding and explained the 
rating before the complaint was made. ; 


5. Corrections should be made with fairness and consideration. 


Correction is not the most pleasant task the supervisor is called upon to 
perform but in that task lies his greatest opportunity for real service to his 
subordinates. Skillfully and sympathetically done, correction builds char- 
acter, restores courage and self-confidence, and increases rather than destroys 
happiness in the work situation. 

The supervisor who merely hands out work, prodding the employees now 
and then for more production, “firing” those whose work fails to come up to 
standard, hiring others and “firing” them if they do not make good—that 
supervisor makes no worthwhile contribution to his organization or to those 
under his direction. He has improved no one. His only contribution to 
society is a bad one in that he has increased the feelings of bitterness, fear, 
hate and failure which already existed. 

But the supervisor who, when he finds people in his department whose 
work is not as it should be, seeks ways to help them correct the faults which 
are holding them back, and patiently and skillfully leads them out of failure 
into success—that supervisor has made a real contribution to his firm, to his 
subordinates, and to society. Real correction is the highest art of supervision. 
The supervisor who has mastered it will improve faulty performance by 
searching for and eliminating the causes rather than by browbeating and 
threatening. He will build self-confidence and courage rather than fear, and 
enthusiastic cooperation rather than unwilling compliance. 

The technique of that type of correction has 10 “commandments,” and in 
no phase of supervision is exact observance of principles more important. 
These commandments are: 


Try first to get all pertinent facts. 

If possible, choose a place which is both private and quiet. 

Always begin with a question as to whether or not a certain thing was done, rather 
than with a-flat assertion or accusation. Be sure the question is not so worded 
that it constitutes an accusation. 

Give the person being corrected ample opportunity to talk. 

Consider all the evidence carefully and unemotionally. 

Maintain your own calmness regardless of the employee’s attitude. 

Fit the method of correction to the individual. 

Close pleasantly and endeavor to restore self-confidence. 

Observe performance after the correction and follow up with a second interview if 
necessary; but even approach this second interview with the thought that the 
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employee may not have understood, rather than that he failed deliberately to 
follow instructions. 


10. Do not use correction too often. Do not let it descend to the level of nagging. 


6. Each employee should have a feeling of pride in the 
worthwhileness in his work and his company. 


Recently a young lady came into my office to apply for a position as 
stenographer. Inquiry developed that she was working with another organi- 
zation and that her salary was somewhat higher than our beginning rate. But 
she wanted to make the change anyhow, and this was the reason she gave: 

“I work for a finance company which makes small loans, largely to people 
who receive low salaries. The company charges two or three times the interest 
my father has to pay when he borrows at the bank. If a person cannot pay, 
we send hardboiled letters and it is my job to write those letters. I just don’t 
like that kind of business. I would be glad to work for less in order to 
change.” 

I do not know much about the firm for which this young lady worked, 
but I understand that it is one of the better loan companies, charging no higher 
rates of interest than are required by the type of loan handled. Probably it 
renders a worthwhile service to people who cannot get loans at commercial 
banks. But no one took the pains to explain this to the stenographer, who 
wrote only to the borrowers who defaulted and who had little contact with the 
thousands who were really helped. Her company may be serving a worthy 
purpose; but if she thinks the owners are just a bunch of loan sharks, the 
effect on her morale is the same as if they were all of that. 

A feeling of at least a reasonable degree of pride in the aims, methods, 
and products of the company one works for is certainly a most important, 
probably an essential component of morale. 

It is said that prisoners required to carry a pile of brick from one side 
of a prison yard to the other and on alternate days carry them back will go 
crazy ; while, if they were carrying the brick to build some worthwhile struc- 
ture, they would enjoy the work. Workers, especially youngsters assigned to 
meaningless work (or work whose meaning has not been explained to them, 
which amounts to the same thing) lose spirit and often quit to take jobs 
paying less, 

The supervisor can and should play an important role in the process of 
imparting to each new worker a feeling of pride in the company and the 
products it puts out. One organization maintains a large showroom where 
the machines manufactured are displayed, with photographs on the wall 
depicting the important part these machines play in the manufacture of some 
world-famous products. After the new employee has been on the job a few 
days, the supervisor takes him to the showroom and describes the machines 
to him. Most important of all, he points out to the new man just where 
in the machines the pieces he is helping to make are located and what is their 
purpose. The new employee soon begins to brag on the outside about “his 
company.” 
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7. Working should be a satisfying social experience. 


Of all the responsibilities a supervisor has, the one we are most likely to 
overlook in any discussion of his duties is that of making each person as 
congenial as possible to others in the department so that working will be a 
satisfying social experience as well as a means of making a living. This does 
not mean, for instance, that every supervisor must arrange a picnic for his 
people every so often (though that might be a good thing) ; but he can and 
should encourage little social acts, if nothing more than checkers or horseshoe 
pitching, during the noon hour. Also, he can try to get to the bottom of minor 
frictions between individuals and correct them. 


Here, however, one caution should be noted. People can become so 
congenial that there will be a tendency to visit and talk about last Saturday’s 
picnic instead of working. Even this is desirable to some degree, since it 
makes people happy on the job and they work better; but the supervisor must 
know just how much of a good thing is enough. He must be skilled in direct- 
ing personal congeniality into channels of cooperation in getting the work done. 


‘s+ - & -S 


While these are not all the conditions underlying morale, they are the 
ones for which the supervisor is most directly responsible. It is probable 
that insofar as these seven conditions exist morale will be high, and to the 
extent that they are lacking will morale be found low. 


It will be well worth the while of each of us engaged in supervision 
tc review each condition, then to grade himself (using any scale he wishes) on 
the practice each describes, and, finally, to give special attention to those in 
which he rates the lowest. 


This will pay dividends both in personal advancement and in the satis- 
faction of knowing that a real service has been rendered to our workers and 
the organization. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 
quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association’s headquarters, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















ON BEING A SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 


By DONALD C. STONE 
Assistant Director in Charge of Administrative Management 
Bureau of the Budget . 
Executive Office of the President 
Washington, D. C. 


How do successful executives in industry and government get their jobs done? 
Mr. Stone debunks here the popular picture of the big, strapping executive 
who presses buttons, barks out orders, and operates gadgets; he shows that 
real leadership is a spiritual rather than a mechanical task, which depends 
for its success on ability to respond with great sensitivity to the human factor. 
Though the author's observations are based largely on experience in public 
administration, the approaches he outlines could be profitably adopted by 
executives of any industrial organization. 


EING a successful executive is dependent upon making the product of 

any organization an institutional rather than a personal one. What the 
executive can accomplish is largely the result of his influence rather than his 
command. Therefore, in long-range terms, the job of an executive is to create 
an é¢nvironment conducive to concerted effort to achieve the organization’s 
objectives. 

In short-run terms, his job is to know enough about what is going on 
below him in the organization so he can act on the issues which warrant his 
personal attention, and still retain sufficient freedom to deal with those outside 
his organization family—superiors, consumers, officials of other companies, 
and governmental agencies. Stated differently, the executive should maximize 
his influence throughout his organization and not rely often upon his formal 
authority and the power of command. A good many aspects of these proposi- 
tions have been probed by others, notably Mr. Chester Barnard in his 
numerous writings on executives and their work, and perhaps require no 
further comment. In many quarters, however, these concepts seem to be 
insufficiently understood. 

Whatever may be the notions of what executives do and how they do it, 
the bedrock fact is that the executive must rely on his subordinates for the 
achievement of his objectives. Most issues in his organization will be settled 
without ever reaching him, and on those that do reach him his choice will 
generally be a restricted one. By the time a report or instruction has been 
developed, revised, and reviewed level by level, all that remains for him to 
say in most cases is “O.K.” He may be inclined to make changes, but he 
will often find that something else will demand his attention before he is 
through. Unless what comes to him involves an issue of real importance, 
he will frequently have to accept what he considers an inferior product. Hence 
the importance of objectives being wholeheartedly accepted by his organization. 

The executive must aggressively seek the support of his organization, or 
he will find himself in a precarious position. The forces working against 
effective working rapport are many and powerful in any large establishment : 
unreconciled points of view, tradition and routine, inertia, the distortions that 
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grow out of specialist interests, personal ambitions. ‘These internal resistances 
can cancel out the executive’s efforts. To be sure, some of the drives in any 
established organization represent forces of stability that will save the new 
executive from many mistakes. Accordingly, the executive will contribute to 
his own development by increasing his understanding of how he can best 
master the constructive forces in his work environment. Conversely, he must 
consciously take steps to eliminate the divisive elements or he will find himself 
dominated by, rather than leading, his organization. 

The executive may have a large grant of authority, but he will find that, 
in actual fact, he must use it sparingly. If he lacks discrimination in the use 
of his power, he will debase its value and perhaps find himself impotent at a 
moment of crucial importance. By persuasion, by indoctrination, by leader- 
ship, he will be able to accomplish what he cannot do by fiat. If the executive 
is skillful and knows how to establish his position, he will be able to determine 
the character of the organization, and exercise his authority with telling effect 
when the occasion demands it. The point is, he cannot force his own will in 
many situations if his ideas run against the tide of organization opinion. He 
may buffet his way by sheer force on occasion, but if he does it too often he 
may pay for his gains by inevitable rebellion and the loss of his scalp. 

Looking further at long-range necessities, the successful executive will 
use his own time and talents on the activities and issues that will contribute 
most to the organization’s forward movement, and develop a productive sup- 
porting team. His success in achieving this goal will be determined largely by 
his success in developing a body of commonly shared ideas. His staff need 
such guide posts against which they can judge their actions; he needs them 
to assure himself of reliable staff performance. Without this kind of institu- 
tional environment, the executive will be unable to mold the organization into 
something more than the sum of its parts. Furthermore, cultivation of such 
an atmosphere is essential if the members of the organization are to have a 
sense of participation in an enterprise bigger than themselves. Only then do 
the fragmented jobs that are the lot of most people in large organizations 
become a source of stimulation. 

What the executive accomplishes over the short run depends on the 
institutional environment and the external circumstances affecting his oper- 
ations at any one time. His day-to-day activities and decisions may be directly 
in line with long-range plans, or he may be forced on occasion to accept situa- 
tions or proposals that do not measure four-square with his ultimate objectives. 
Whether the executive’s job is viewed in long-range or short-range terms, 
the ways in which he can seek to maximize his influence are the same. 


HOW HE SPENDS HIS TIME 


The executive’s concept of his job and the way this affects the scheduling 
of his time and talents will largely determine the results he secures. His success 
will depend on “operating at his proper level,” as Paul Appleby describes it 
in the most sophisticated and penetrating of all books dealing with government 
administration—Big Democracy. By operating at his proper level, Mr. 
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Appleby means that no executive should do work or make decisions that are 
properly the responsibility of his subordinates. Not only does this disrupt 
and confuse the people working for him, but it prevents the executive from 
doing his own job. 


DEALING WITH PEOPLE 


The major part of the executive’s job is to deal with people. He must 
judge, adjust to, and work with persons both inside and outside his organ- 
ization, to get them to work together effectively. 

The executive should spend a lot of his time in assimilating the ideas 
of others, drawing together competing plans and policies, resolving conflicts, 
getting agreements nailed down, and seeing that decision is translated into 
action. He must develop and rely on his key officials for the carry-through 
on the specific elements of his work. If he does not, he will never have 
time for his part of the institutional job—the unending one of achieving 
decisive results. 

The necessity for dealing with and through people—and with the general 
rather than the tangible—will not let the executive often at the end of a day 
point to some specific accomplishments and say, “I did such and such.” He 
may be able to think of a number of things that his organization did and 
how he tried to influence the organization and perhaps provide the capstone 
to some enterprise, but he cannot look upon the results as his own. 

Frustrating? Yes. But a task packed with thrills to the person who 
gains satisfaction out of teamwork and participation in organized effort. 


NOT AS A TECHNICIAN 


For this very reason technicians often prove to be bad administrators. 
Unless the specialist is more interested in working with people than he is 
in advancing his specialty, he will not be happy in an executive job. On 
the other hand, the saying that the executive should avoid the technical and 
stick to the level where across the board judgments are made oversimplifies 
the issue. For one thing the dividing line can never be determined with 
finality. The extent to which the executive concerns himself with specific 
operating problems will be affected by such things as the age of his organ- 
ization, outside circumstances, and the extent to which he may have to 
compensate for failure at lower levels. 

The executive must, of course, know enough about operations not to 
get lost in the labyrinth. If he does not know them at the outset, he must 
master quickly their major elements. Otherwise he will be unable to com- 
mand the loyalty and respect of his specialists and weld them together as a 
team. He must have sufficient understanding of the ‘basic factors affecting 
policy and output to be able to judge whether the necessary steps have been 
taken to arrive at a proper conclusion. He must guard against ignoring 
his human resources by giving off-the-cuff opinions that will not bear close 
analysis, or by making commitments that his organization cannot fulfill. 
Such action will ruin his standing with his technical employees. 
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The more background the executive develops with the passage of time, 
the more discriminating will be his judgments involving technical consid- 
erations. He will learn how far he can rely on his specialists, and he will 
know enough not to be cowed by them. Though the executive must be 
able to find his way among the technicians, his dominating concerns are 
more likely to be the non-technical factors affecting the resolution of a problem. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


This necessary concentration of the executive on what is feasible and 
on what is in the interest of his institution should affect materially the amount 
of time he spends in becoming sensitive to and influencing the environment 
in which the organization functions. This problem of environment will vary 
widely between a steel company and a state welfare department, a university 
and a railroad. While the problem increases with the “public” characteristics 
of the establishment, every executive has the job of providing, by judicious 
outside contacts, the most favorable climate within which his institution 
may function. A sound public relations program involving participation of 
the entire organization will help, but the job of running interference for his 
organization is one that the executive must himself assume. 

The executive too often restricts himself to persons of his own social 
background or to the particular group with which his organization deals. 
He needs to mix with those who are against as well as for his program. 
If his outside contacts are not well rounded, he will end up with as distorted 
a view of the outside environment as if he neglected them altogether. 

The executive’s success in meeting these outside responsibilities will, of 
course, depend on his view of what his job demands of him as an individual. 
The broader and more generalized it is, the more important it will be for 
him to know what is going on not only in his general field, but in the com- 
munity, in the nation, and in the world. If he lets himself become so pre- 
occupied with his immediate problems that he fails to keep up with life in 
the atomic age, he lets slip one of the best ways through which he can have 


an impact on his organization—by helping to bridge the gap between it and 
the world. 


HOW HE SAVES HIS TIME 


Inevitably, the varied demands upon the executive’s attention will far 
exceed the limitations of his time and energies. Though he will need to take 
the greatest care not to appear inaccessible either to his employees or to those 
outside his organization, he must face the very practical problem of deciding 
whom he will see and of maintaining a balance among the competing demands 
for attention. If he holds himself open to deal with any problem brought 
to him, he will become inaccessible to his operating chiefs and will neglect his 
outside responsibilities. Decisions will be delayed. He will lose perspective 
both on his organization and the world and will fail to provide the upward 
pull and unifying influence that his position requires. With a little firmness 
and careful planning, however, there are a number of steps he can take to 
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conserve his time, and he can establish controls that in reality will increase 
rather than decrease his accessibility. 


PERSONAL STAFF 


Judicious use of personal aides is one of the best time-savers. In a large 
department or office, the executive may have several! such assistants. 

One of the most important uses of the executive’s personal staff is in 
meeting the problem of seeing people. They can help him arrange his calendar, 
determine whom he should see, control the length of time he spends with 
visitors. They can frequently do much to satisfy those whom the executive 
is not able to see, or arrange for disposition of their business by others in the 
organization. To meet the needs of subordinates they can often secure spot 
information or decisions from the executive. 

The personal staff can also help identify the most pressing problems 
requiring the executive’s attention and can pave the ‘way for their speedy 
disposition by seeing that all necessary information is at hand. They can 
sometimes pinch-hit for the executive on spot jobs. They can help write 
speeches and articles and accompany him on trips when needed. They can 
keep him up-to-date with what is going on. Sometimes one of them may 
serve as an intimate advisor and will help select key officials and evaluate the 
performance of subordinates who seem to be falling down on their jobs. 
Obviously, each of the executive’s personal assistants is not assigned to all 
these tasks ; there will be specialization among them. 

On the other hand, he must guard against overdoing it. The executive 
may try to compensate for blanks in the organization by increasing his personal 
staff. This will only muddy up the regular lines of command and cause 
confusion. Personal assistants will also be a source of uncertainty unless their 
roles are understood clearly by the rest of the organization. 

An executive’s personal assistants must not function as palace princes, 
accessible in varying degrees to other organization officials and pleading the 
cause only of favorites. They must be the same to all men. Equally fatal is 
reliance on them by the executive to the point that his outlook becomes limited 
and warped. 


OPERATING DEPUTIES 


In addition to what the personal staff can do to save the executive time 
and energy, there will also be need in any large organization for the kind of 
deputies or assistants who can share his principal operating burdens. If the 
executive chooses such persons carefully, he can compensate for talents which 
he may not have and multiply several times the impact of his leadership. 

If the job of the executive requires many outside contacts, if he must 
devote a lot of time to evolving new programs and negotiating with other 
executives, or if his talents do not lie in the management of an organization, 
a general deputy in the line of command will be needed. 

Short of a general deputy, the executive may utilize a principal assistant 
either as an operating aide or as a chief of staff, giving him varying degrees 
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of responsibility, or he may divide his managerial duties with one or more 
such assistants. The specific arrangements must be based upon a careful 
analysis of duties to be performed and of the individualities of the executive 
and the persons who can be secured to perform them. 

However the matter is arranged (and it will always be difficult to work 
out smoothly), such assistants must think and act in terms of the organization 
as a whole. If they do not deal with matters that cut across the organization, 
they no longer serve the executive in his general leadership and management 
job, but rather as operating heads of specialized units. They then become 
preoccupied with segments of the organization and their work does little to 
contribute to the achievement of balance among the different parts. 


TIME-SAVING PROCEDURES 


Much can be done to save the executive’s time if careful attention is given 
to the way in which documents, information, problems and issues are presented 
to him. With a little ordinary care, the amount of time the executive need 
spend on strictly informational material can usually be reduced to manageable 
dimensions. Summaries can be prepared for reports, lengthy memoranda 
can be briefed to one page, papers on related subjects can be brought together. 


The way in which this can be done in a vast organization is illustrated 
by the system developed during the war by which information is packaged 
and presented to the Army Chief of Staff and other principal officers in the 
War Department. A log of selected important messages to and from the War 
Department is the first order of business each day, followed by a meeting of 
the Chief of Staff and his Deputy, the Secretary of War, and the Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces, at which important developments are dis- 
cussed. The discussion consumes from one-half hour to two hours. These 
daily informational routines are supplemented by a comprehensive system of 
briefing the Chief and Deputy Chief of Staff on all matters on which they 
must make decisions or on which they should be informed. An adequate 
reporting and intelligence system—internal and external—must lie behind any 
such method as this. 

The Army also has an excellent system of long standing for standardizing 
the format and condensing the content of reports. In almost every case the 
essentials are reduced to a one- or two-page memorandum, covering : statement 
of the problem, facts bearing on the problem, conclusions, recommendation. 
Explanatory discussion, if any, is put in appendices. When action is required, 
drafts of whatever documents are needed to carry out the proposals are 
attached. This system, referred to as “completed staff procedure,” has 
facilitated the rapid transaction of a great volume of business and has made it 
possible to get comprehensive studies carried out in short order. 

I wonder if executives generally could not do much to simplify their 
lives by insisting upon the adaptation and development of this idea to meet 
their particular needs. More often than not, a series of steps or actions are 
required to carry out a plan or recommendation. Each of these should be 
set up in a fashion to permit the executive to take action quickly. Too often 
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executives are confronted with the statement, “Here’s a problem,” rather than 
“I propose that you do this for these reasons.” 

This process of simplification should not, however, be carried to the 
point that the executive is deprived of the opportunity to deliberate on the 
facts surrounding the proposal with which he is confronted. It is not always 
feasible or desirable to reduce proposals to a single recommended course of 
action. When there are non-technical factors entailing judgment and perspec- 
tive of a quality to warrant careful attention by the executive, cut and dried 
solutions will handicap rather than aid him. He should have the opportunity 
to consider well-thought-out alternative recommendations. 


HOW HE COMMUNICATES HIS IDEAS 


The executive will profit from careful management of his time, only if 
he forges strong links between himself and the other elements in his organi- 
zation. In this connection, the mobilization and indoctrination of his team 
of key subordinates is most important. If the executive selects and trains his 
principals for the function of leadership, the way will be open for securing 
response to new objectives, policies, and methods. Without such a staff he 
will have a mob, not an organization. Indoctrination must pervade the entire 
personnel. 

If there is a free and open channel through which ideas and information 
can move both down and up, the influence of the executive can be felt all the 
way through the organization. This is not, of course, a one-way process. If 
the executive is skillful he will take pains to develop the ideas and suggestions 
coming from his subordinates, because this will improve the net product, and 
because the executive’s views will carry their maximum weight only in an 
atmosphere where there is mutual respect. Participation of employees in 
management processes not only produces teamwork, pride, and loyalty among 
the rank and file in the organization, but it also opens up better channels 
through which the executive’s views carry weight. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION 


The executive has his best opportunity to put over his ideas in small 
sessions with key officials. The value of such sessions can often be multiplied 
if the officials who will have to resolve the issues involved bring with them 
a principal subordinate or two, and if appropriate staff officers are included 
in important discussions with operating officials. Any such devices that 
increase the likelihood of cross-fertilization of ideas without interfering with 
the expeditious handling of business should be encouraged by the executive. 
Furthermore, to the extent that the executive meets with groups rather than 
individuals, he will be able to extend the area over which his influence is 
directly felt. It is not always necessary for the executive to be present in 
person for this result to be achieved. One of his deputies or a staff officer, 
thoroughly familiar with his point of view and attitude, can often accomplish 
the same result. 

Meetings of this sort are very important in facilitating the forward 
movement of an organization. If, as issues come to the top, they can be 
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thrashed out by the principals involved, all points can be brought out on 
the spot, and clear understanding reached for the guidance of all. This 
speeds the handling of important business, and through the process of dealing 
in unison on organization-wide matters, officials get to know each other and 
learn how to work together. The more this understanding is developed, 
the more readily will they team up voluntarily when special problems con- 
front two or more of them. Moreover, knowledge of what others are doing, 
and thinking, gained through personal working contact, goes a long way to 
allay suspicion and jealousy. 


STAFF MEETINGS 


Executive or general staff meetings, if well planned and confined to 
subjects that are of common interest and concern, can do much to aid com- 
munication. They can help to bring to each individual fuller recognition of 
his relationship to the larger whole, and under a skilled executive a common 
perspective can be achieved. 

It is often taken for granted that every executive should get his key 
subordinates together at frequent, regular intervals. However, the only useful 
purpose of such group meetings is discussion of matters of common concern, 
that require collective judgment. There is no merit in bringing diverse 
officials together to consider matters of specialized interest. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS 


Written communications are a generally understood, though not too well 
applied, method of conveying the executive’s ideas. In some federal agencies 
subordinates down the line are deluged with detailed instructions and regu- 
lations. Failure to credit employees with a certain amount of common sense 
and ingenuity will not generate mutual understanding, and more likely than 
not will lead to complete indifference. 

On the other hand, there is apt to be a grievous lack in any organization 
of well-thought-out statements by the executive outlining specific objectives, 
administrative policies, schedules of operating requirements, and assignments 
of responsibility. However good a job the executive may do in dealing with 
his principals, and they in passing on the information they get from the top, 
this will not cover the situation entirely. Written communications are im- 
portant to get the basic outlines of policies and practices to the entire organ- 
ization. 

As important as it is that goals, programs and methods be translated 
into clear, written communications, personal comment on their application 
must be made also. This is the only way that employees become aware of 
their real meaning. Written communications serve their primary purpose, 
after the discipline of thinking them through is complete, as a basis for dis- 
cussions throughout the organization. 


HOW HE HARNESSES HIS ORGANIZATION 


I have dwelt up to this point on the ways in which the executive uses 
his personality, ideas and time. This has left out the framework through 
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which he must function. His work will not amount to much unless his institu- 


tion is so organized that he can get a firm grip on it at crucial points when 
necessary. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


Essential number one is that he must know what is going on in his 
organization. If he organizes for the purpose, he can keep track of the trend 
of affairs—weak spots and strong spots, emerging problems, bottlenecks, 
opportunities for progress. 

In the normal course of events he will be confronted with a vast array 
of paper: actions or letters requiring his signature, drafts of orders and 
regulations, proposed plans of work, reports of inspections or organizational 
studies, program appraisals, progress reports, statistical summaries and inter- 
pretations, personnel documents, budget and fiscal analyses, ad infinitum. 


Properly organized, these materials can help him appraise the organization’s 
operations. 


The picture the executive gets from papers crossing his desk will be 
only a partial one and will lack realism if he does not supplement these sources. 
The executive can fill many of these gaps for himself through conversations 
with his subordinates and inspections of operations. 


STAFF DIVISIONS 


Perhaps the most important single tool the executive has in harnessing 
his organization and keeping it in focus is his general staff—the budget, fiscal, 
program planning, personnel, and organization and methods planning divisions. 

These staff divisions can analyze and develop solutions to problems 
common to the whole organization. They also provide a source of advice 
on matters about which the executive is uncertain or has reason to doubt the 
solution offered by an operating subordinate. They provide a general view- 
point in evaluating proposals made by the operating subdivisions, and the 
results of the work of such subdivisions. They can do much to help the 
executive bring the objectives of the organization into focus and get con- 
sistency of action. In addition, the employees of such divisions circulate 
throughout the establishment and provide a way of getting information and 
securing understanding and acceptance of policy. 

However, staff divisions must stay in the role of advising, consulting 
and coordinating and must avoid imposing their personal judgment on line 
officials on operating matters. They will be a burden rather than a help if 
they diffuse the executive’s line of command by dipping into operating work 
and if they insulate the executive from other sources of counsel. The tempta- 
tion to move outside the staff realm is reflected in the common practice of 
having a large number of routine, non-policy transactions referred to the fiscal, 
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personnel, or legal office for review. Perhaps the reason staff officers often 
insist on this is that they do not have the capacity to do staff work. 


ARRANGEMENT OF OPERATING UNITS 

The way in which the executive arranges the subdivisions of his organi- 
zation will have a lot to do with whether he is on top of or at the mercy of his 
organization. There is much common knowledge of how to develop organi- 
zation structure. One aspect of this problem, however, seems to be frequently 
overlooked, namely the relationship between how the organization is put 
together and the executive’s opportunity to act on significant issues. 

The point is often made that a small number of operating divisions in an 
establishment will free the executive from detail so that he can bring over-all 
perspective to bear. However, if the establishment is so arranged that the 
executive is walled off from operations by many layers of supervision, or the 
job of coordinating on major issues is pushed down to a subsidiary level, 
his synthesizing influence may be lost. He may become the slave rather 
than the master. 

On the other hand, many complications may ensue if there is too fine a 
breakdown of organization units. Not only is the executive unable to hold 
the separate units within his span of attention, but those issues that do reach 
him may get one-sided or unbalanced consideration. Functions need to be so 


arranged that key issues are cast up and reconciled at coordinating points 
along the way. 


IS HE A SUCCESS? 

This discussion has touched on some of the things that the executive can 
do to harmonize and get the most out of the elements in his organization 
and to guide it toward its objectives. In closing, I should like to return to 
my earlier point that although the executive is not likely to succeed if he 
approaches his organization as something that is his own to command, he is 
at no disadvantage as he takes up his role of leadership. 

The fact that he holds formal authority in his organization is a powerful 
asset in developing his titular position into one of genuine force and strength. 
The manner in which he organizes will determine in considerable degree the 
issues which come up to him for decision. Though he may not make many 
decisions in his organization, his choice of which ones he should make will 
affect greatly how his organization meets its major difficulties. For the most 
part he must depend upon others. Therefore, if the organization moves within 
a commonly accepted framework, it is more likely to develop some speed and 
assurance in its forward movement. 

The kind of person the executive happens to be also has a good deal of 
bearing on the amount of influence he has. He is a symbol to his organization, 
and in the case of the higher posts, to the public as well, whether in private 
industry or in government. His attitudes and actions, both private and 
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public, will have an important effect on those of all within his organization. 
If his characteristics and actions excite admiration, his staff will unconsciously 
be motivated to respond to his leadership, ideals, and ideas. If the contrary 
is true, the natural reluctance of individuals to adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of organized activity is likely to be multiplied. Unless the executive 
stands for principles that appeal to the conscience of his fellow men and 
unless he provides a real upward pull, any success he may have in getting 
them to work together in harmony will be ephemeral. 

The real leader does not therefore rely on any pat method or bag of tricks. 
The task is essentially spiritual rather than mechanical. He will function by 
conviction and with great sensitivity to the human factor. He will feel the 
pulse of his organization and will understand it as a whole rather than as a 
lot of separate segments. As a good public speaker learns to know whether 
or not he is carrying his audience and is giving them something of value, so a 
good executive can gauge his success by the responsiveness of his organization. 
The really successful executive will know at all times how his organization 
feels about him, and will adjust his approach accordingly. 


VISION FOR THE JOB 


By JOSEPH TIFFIN 
Division of Education and Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 


Recent investigations have opened up new vistas in industrial vision testing— 
and, incidentally, have overthrown several popular assumptions, such as the 
belief that a 20-foot acuity test is adequate for measuring vision required by 
a variety of jobs. Dr. Tiffin points out in this article that as many as 12 
visual skills related to job success have been identified and that tests for 
measuring them have been incorporated into a single instrument. 


HAT practically every industrial job requires adequate vision is an obvi- 

ous fact long recognized by management. The widespread use of a 20- 
foot Snellen Acuity Test in company medical departments is due partly to 
recognition of the importance of vision for satisfactory job performance, and 
partly to the need for a record of visual acuity should the employee later 
present a claim for compensation due to alleged injury. The Snellen Test 
serves this latter purpose reasonably well, because laws governing compensa- 
tion provide that it be computed on the basis of loss of acuity at 20 feet. 

However, the first named purpose—visual measurement to be sure the 
applicant’s or employee’s vision is adequate for his work—is not satisfactorily 
accomplished by a 20-foot Snellen Acuity Test. , 

The use of a single 20-foot, or distance, acuity test for measuring vision 
required by various jobs assumes that vision is a single function and may 
therefore be measured by a single test. It assumes further that the keenness 
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of one’s visual acuity at 20 feet is indicative not only of his visual acuity at 
other and closer distances, but also of his level of ability in various other visual 
skills that may be required for adequate job performance. 

Neither assumption is justified by the facts. Visual acuity measurements 
of hundreds of persons at “distance” and also at 13 inches showed very low 
relationship between the two acuity mene ey 1 In a separate investiga- 
tion, 400 persons were given acuity tests at .2, .25, .33, .40, .50, 1.00, 5.00, and 
10.00 meters.2 These tests revealed that the relationship between acuity at 
any two distances was low and the farther apart the two distances the lower 
the relationship. In both studies it was found that many persons whose dis- 
tance acuity was well below 20/60 had near acuity above normal, while others 
had poor near acuity but very keen distance acuity. These findings made clear 
that, for proper job placement, acuity should be measured at least at two 
distances—one well beyond arm’s reach and one well within arm’s reach. 
Several studies made of a number of other visual skills—found to be impor- 
tant for success on different jobs—showed that they were not significantly 
related to distance acuity and not very highly related to each other. Different 
combinations of visual skills were found desirable for different types of work. 
Several detailed reports of these investigations have been published.? The 
results show that for typical close jobs, such as hosiery looping and radio tube 
assembly, the desirable pattern of visual skills calls primarily for near point 
visual skills. On certain other jobs, such as piston ring inspection, both near 
point and certain more distant visual skills were found to be of importance. 
On still other jobs, such as loader and push truck operator, the distance visuai 
skills were of primary importance. On such jobs as “drill press operator,” 
a more critical pattern of visual skills was found necessary when operators 
lay out their work than when the job is done by means of jigs and fixtures. 

Twelve visual skills that are related to job success have been identified. 
Tests for conveniently measuring these 12 visual skills in approximately six 
to eight minutes have been incorporated on a single instrument known as 
the Ortho-Rater.* By means of this instrument, visual skill patterns for 
various jobs and types of jobs may be readily determined. These patterns 
provide convenient and accurate means of insuring that new employees or 
trainees have the vision required by their work. The patterns also enable 
experienced and veteran employees to recognize any changes in their vision— 
possibly resulting from age or job experience—so that they may obtain profes- 
sional attention if their job performance is being handicapped by inadequate 
vision. 


1 J. Tiffin and S. E. Wirt, ‘‘Near vs. Distance Visual Acuity in Relation to Success on Close Industrial 
Jobs,” Supplement to the Transactions of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
(June, 1944) Pp. 9-16. 

2W. J. Giese, “The Interrelationship of Visual Acuity at Differént Distances,” (a thesis submitted to 
the Faculty of Purdue University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, October, 1945). 

2 J. Tiffin, “‘The Use of Visual Data as an Aid to Increase Production and Efficiency,” The Transac- 
tions of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology (January-February, 1944). 
J. Tiffin and S. E. Wirt, “The Importance of Visual Skills for Adequate Job Performance in In- 
dustry,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, VITI, No. 2 (March-April), pp. 80-8 
J. Tiffin, “Vision and Industrial Production,” Illuminating Engineering, XL, No. 4 (April, 1945). 

‘ This instrument is supplied to industries as part of the Industrial Vision’ Service provided by the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION. By 
Ralph W. Ells. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 120 
pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by C. Canby Balderston* 


‘To be commended for its brevity (120 
pages in all), this book is a useful treatise 
of that phase of salary and wage adminis- 
tration which has been most slighted in 
wage administration literature—the appli- 
cation of salary and wage schedules to 
individual employees. Perhaps the feature 
that will most interest executives is the 
defense of rate ranges (as distinct from 
single job rates) and the technique sug- 
gested for “controlling” salaries and wages. 

The author makes the point that single 
job rates, while apparently making for 
easier wage administration in the short run, 
merely causes the basic problems to be post- 
poned. The author’s technique of con- 
trol consists of the establishment of 
“normal” rates to be used as guideposts 
instead of the minima and maxima. He 
then maintains a desired relationship be- 
tween “normal” and actual salaries and 
wages. He makes the point that while 
executives (meaning top management) 
should think in terms of normals, the em- 
ployment department and the job evalua- 
tion unit should think in terms of range 
minima and the salary and wage committee 
or administrator in terms of range 
maxima. 

In several portions of the book, the 
reader will question the soundness of the 
arguments advanced. The most striking 
instance is the thesis that the basis for 
incentive payment should be competition 





* Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 


between employees rather than the usual 
time standards. Granted that output 
standards tend to get out of date unless 
modified to meet changes in operating con- 
ditions, the remedy is not to abandon 
standards set by time study in favor of 
competition among employees. The aver- 
age performance of a group of employees 
varies, too, because the caliber of the work- 
ing force as a whole reflects the shifting 
mixture of experienced and inexperienced 
workers. The working force against 
which Mr. Ells asks an individual to com- 
pete for incentive rewards may be much 
less stable than the plant standards he con- 
demns. 

Some readers will wonder as they read 
the author’s discussion of seniority as a 
basis for adjustments. True, he merely 
shows how to use step rates within the 
ranges for increases geared to seniority as 
distinct from “merit,” and elsewhere in the 
book he gives merit the greater emphasis. 
However, since he devotes a chapter to 
seniority schedules, he might ‘well have 
included in it a discussion of the pitfalls 
that attend undue emphasis upon seniority 
as a basis for wage increases. 

His treatment of job evaluation adds lit- 
tle to the literature of this field. It would 
be stronger were it free from such weak- 
nesses as the suggestion on page 81, “If a 
company establishes a job evaluation pro- 
gram whereby each point is equivalent to 
$1, the conversion from points to dollars 
is an easy task.” Such an attempt would 
ignore the obvious fact that the pricing of 
jobs after they are graded will be in- 
fluenced by the slope of the line reflecting 
the salaries in the community and that this 
slope will not only vary in different locali- 
ties but at different times in the same 
locality. 
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Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 


tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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